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EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY is a juarterly 
journal devoted to the solution of practical prob- 
lems of human relations in the fields of business 
and political administration, psychiatry, social work 
and wherever else human relations play a part. It 
is based upon the premise that a science of human 
relations can only be developed if theories are tested 
in practice. 

A prediction which is ,ot susceptible of veri- 
fication is little more than idle speculation. It pro- 
vides us with nothing on which a science of human 
relations can be built. But if we apply the results of 
an analysis tothe solution of a concrete problem, we 
have performed an experiment, and we have gained 
a laboratory to test our hypotheses. Was the diag- 
nosis correct? Did the analysis leave out relevant 
factors? Only the test of experience can separate 
the superficial and easy explanations from those 
which have predictive value. APPLIED ANTHRO- 
POLOGY is primarily concerned with encouraging 
this kind of experimentation in the field of human 
relations. 

During the last two decades, out of the varied 
efforts of anthropologists, human geographers, ad- 
ministrators in business and government, psychi- 
atrists, psychologists, sociologists, social workers, 
a new field of science - human relations - has been 
defined. In spite of marked differences in the term- 
inology and scope of many of these subjects, it has 
become recognized that all are concerned with the 
same general problems and that each must become 
increasingly aware of and use the methods and re- 
Sults of the others. The speed with which the sci- 
ence of human relations becomes fully developed 
will depend almost entirely on the degree to which 
the traditional barriers between these subjects are 
broken down. This in turn depends upon the accep- 


tance in practice of the rule that methods and prin- - 


ciples must be developed to fit concrete problems, 
and not the reverse. 

In the course of roughing out this science of 
human relations, anthropology has played a leading 
role. It has done this for two main reasons; since 
its beginnings, it has been by necessity a field sci- 
ence, gathering its facts by interview and observa- 
tion; and unlike all the others, it has been com- 


pelled to study all aspects of a given people. The 
anthropologist, until recently concentrating on non- 
European groups, has had to remain unspecialized, 
or rather, has had to combine in one person all the 
specialties. He had to do this because, for reasons 
of expense, itwas rarely feasible to send an expedi- 
tion tothe same group a second time. He had, there- 
fore, to record everything while he could. Because 
of this lack of specialization, the anthropologist 
learned to look at man as a whole, that is, to gener- 
alize from all the facts, without omitting any be- 
canse they were traditionally assigned to another 
subject. He was enormously aided in developing a 
general point of view because of the wide diversities 
in ways of life of the groups he had to study. Any 
generalization had to be checked against markedly 
different cultural situations. Thus when the anthro- 
pologist finally turned to consideration of his own 
culture, he had learned an objectivity and a general 
point of view which stood him in good stead. 
Looking at man asawhole means that no as- 
pect of human relations is omitted from considera- 
tion. Beginning with the premise that man is an or- 
ganism, the anthropologist tries to explain man's 
behavior interms of known physiological principles. 
He sees human relations, therefore, as the way in 
which organisms adjust to one another and to the 
natural environment. Differences in these adjust- 
ments bring about those individual differences we 
refer to as personality; and the differences in the 
ways groups of individuals are related to One another 
make up man's institutions: familial, economic, 
political, religious and associational. The varia- 
tions in complexity of institutions and in the adjust- 
ment of individuals within them are seen by the an- 
thropologist as due to what he calls culture, the 
habitual techniques and routines making up man's 
adaptation to the external environment, which con- 
trol the relations of people to one another and fix 
the limitations within which man has to adjust. 
Because anthropology regards man as a 
whole in this sense, it can provide a unifying center 
around which a science of human relations can grow. 
The technological problems which plagued the people 
of an earlier day, problems of food and shelter and 
health, of more efficient means of transportation 








and communication, have largely been solved. We 
can look forward to increasing technical triumphs 
provided we are able to master the maladjustments 
in human relations resulting from_ technological 
change. At the present time, little attempt is made 
even to use what we already know in dealing with 
such problems. Only when the science of human re- 
lations becomes as fully developed as the older nat- 
ural sciences can we hope to eliminate sources of 
individual maladjustment, bring about harmonious 
relations between the many groups making up a sin- 
gle nation, work out more effective and democratic 
systems of government, and extend their sway to the 
relationships between nations. Only with such a sci- 
ence can the basic problem of our civilization be 
solved - how to increase our human adjustment and 
at the same time to increase our technological ef- 
ficiency. It is the hope of the members of the Soci- 
ety for Applied Anthropology that this journal will 
assist in this development. 

For these reasons, APPLIED ANTHROPOL- 
OGY will publish only articles which contribute to 
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the solution of practical problems. In many cases, 
the results of a research may not be immediately 
applicable for reasons outside the control of the in- 
vestigators. But in all cases, the practical uses of 
the work must be clearly stated, and a method out- 
lined by which the results of the investigation could 
be applied. In the early issues, we expect that there 
will be a greater number of articles in which no test 
of the author's diagnosis was carried out; before 
very long we hope to be able to publish a majority 
of articles in which an account is given of the way 
recommendations were arrived at and what the re- 
sults were of putting them into operation. We are 
interested in failures as well as successes, pro- 
vided an attempt is made to show what the reasons 
were for the failures. Primarily, then APPLIED 
ANTHROPOLOGY is designed not only for scien- 
tists, but even more for those concerned with put- 
ting plans into operation, administrators, psychia- 
trists, social workers, and all those who as part of 
their responsibility have to take action in problems 
of human relations. 


ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRY 
Eliot D. Chapple 


At the present time, under the stress of pre- 
paring for national defense, the public is becoming 
increasingly familiar with some of the problems of 
industry. Before we became aware of the degree to 
which our national existence depended on the effi- 
ciency of our industrial plant, our attitude towards 
industry and its products was much like that of a 
child with a toy electric train. We thought that it 
was wonderful that such things cou!4 be made, but 
we were liable tobelieve thatthe process of produc- 
tion involved only a single step from the discovery 
by Edison of the electric light to the finished 75-watt 
bulb we put in our reading lamp. We had little knowl- 
edge of any intervening stages. 

We are at last beginning to learn something 
about what goes on inside factory walls. We have 
discovered that months are required to draft the 
plans for a new tank or a bombing plane, that pro- 
duction depends upon machine tools and upon jigs 
and dies, about which we have heard for the first 
time. We are beginning tobe familiar with the com- 
plex problems of obtaining andtransporting raw ma- 
terials, the need for priorities, and the limitations 
on the speed with which the parts of a product can 
be manufactured. The term "bottleneck" has come 
into common use. But what we have learned has all 
been in terms of materials and machines and build- 


ings; we are still ignorant of the part played by hu- 
man beings in the industrial effort. This aspect of 
industry, called organization, the way in which peo- 
ple have to work together, is fundamental - without 
organization, blueprints could not be prepared, ma- 
terials assembled for processing, work distributed 
among different operators, nor the quality and quan- 
tity of the work controlled. Without organization, 
in fact, industry could not exist. 

But organization consists of far more than a 
technical system of organized work routines; it also 
includes the way in which labor and management ad- 
just to one another within the framework provided 
by these routines. Ordinarily, we tend to think of 
these two aspects of organization as if they were in 
separate compartments. When strikes or threats of 
strikes occur, we seem to believe that the causes 
are somehow divorced from the working conditions 
in the plants in question. Strikes are, therefore, 
blamed on "outside agitators", whether communist 
or otherwise, as if these remarkable beings could 
turn happy and contented workers overnight into dis- 
satisfied advocates of violence. If this explanation 
is not used, the "economic" interpretation generally 
is. Here demands for higher wages are always con- 
sidered of primary importance, and the "grievances" 
arising from working conditions of little or no sig- 
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nificance. We like to believe that workers demand 
higher wages in automatic response toevery change 
in economic indices, as if every worker, unlike our- 
selves, is an economic calculating machine bereft 
of human feelings and human attitudes. In the former 
case, the treatment prescribedis "throw the rascals 
out"; in the latter, high wages are regarded as the 
solution. Since there is little interest in finding out 
why this type of approach just doesn't work, the pub- 
lic, as well as many members of management, go 
on discussing labor problems in terms of how they 
think workers ought to act, rather than how they ac- 
tually do act. 

In other fields, where organization plays a 
part, we are not so naive. The most dramatic and 
the one about which we know the most is in sports. 
Baseball and football teams present the most famil- 
iar examples of organizations where the interrela- 
tion of the work routines (the plays) is dependent 
upon the careful adjustment of players to one an- 
other and to the coaches. In these sports, compli- 
cated plays and split-second coordination cannot be 
executed unless the organization is made up of in- 
dividuals well adjusted to one another. The job of 
the coach is to see that this is done; to select a se- 
ries of plays best fitted to the capacities of his ma- 
terial and tofittogether players whocan supplement 
each other's abilities. To get asmooth-working or- 
ganization, he must handle personalities skillfully 
so that good teamwork becomes almost second na- 
ture. As aresult, the experts and the fans discuss 
learnedly whether coach A is getting the most out 
of his material, whether caicher B can handle his 
pitchers, whether star C is wrecking the morale of 
the team. 

Industrial organizations are like teams, but 
vastly more complicated. The same factors of plays 
and personalities combine to make an organization, 
and the adjustment that goes on from day to day de- 
termines whether the company is to have effective 
teamwork or will constantly suffer from personne) 
dissatisfaction, labor disputes and inefficiency. To 
understand industry, we have to think of each com- 
pany as a team and apply much the same criteria we 
use in evaluating the team. But for practical pur- 
poses we need to do more than that. We have to use 
some method of obtaining information about the or- 
ganization on the basis of which decisions can be 


made. For management cannot hope to have the 


same kind of relations with its employees that a 
coach does with his players; such intimate associa- 
tion between all the members of a large organiza- 
tion is impossible. 
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In the fields of production and finance, sub- 
jective methods have long since been relegated to 
the dust bin. When a new machine is to be pur- 
chased, the company's engineers make a careful 
analysis of its performance, what its limitations are, 
what the cost situation is going to be, and how the 
machine is to be fitted into the rest of the produc- 
tion system. After it has been instalied, careful 
records are kept of its actual performance in terms 
of cost and output, and excellent methods have been 
developed to maintain control over the quality of its 
manufactured product. The same thing is unfortu- 
nately not true for organization problems. When it 
comes to planning out the relations of the people in 
a new assembly line, or when it comes to the ques- 
tion of fitting a man into the supervisory hierarchy, 
no Similar analysis is undertaken. With few excep- 
tions, it is assumed that people can be persuaded to 
do anything. Moreover, if any analysis should be 
made of a departmental situation, it is never con- 
sidered necessary to do so more than once. There 
is little realization of the fact that the amount of 
teamwork displayed by any organization is constantly 
varying, and that it does not follow that because you 
are satisfied with the teamwork displayed today that 
tomorrow or two months from now your organiza- 
tion will have anything like the same efficiency. 

The reasons for this lack of planning and 
control are various, but the principal one is that up 
until recently, organization was not seen as the basic 
factor in determining industrial efficiency. Rather 
it was believed to be something about which one did 
not need to trouble, a natural consequence if one 
possessed the most efficient technical processes. 
Oniy gradually was it discovered that up-to-date ma- 
chinery is no guarantee of effective teamwork. The 
efforts of management were largely devoted to per- 
fecting technical methods, and organization was rel- 
egated to the sidelines. It was important, but no 
one knew quite what to do with it. There was much, 
however, to be unlearned. 

The more advanced members of management 
are learning that many of the logical systems de- 
veloped todeal with organization problems fall down 
because of abasic fallacy intheir construction. This 
fallacy is the acceptance without verification of cer- 
tain arbitrary assumptions about how human beings 
ought to behave, even when all the evidence, if any- 
one cares to look for it, is contrary to the belief. 
Great store has been placed on complicated incentive 
systems, for instance, in which the. worker is ex- 
pected to calculate the relative advantages of work- 
ing in a group piece-rate system as opposed to an 
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individual piece-rate system, or is supposed to es- 
timate the r2te at which his bonus increases with his 
output and tochange his behaviour accordingly. Re- 
cent research, notably that at the Western Electric 
Company plant in Hawthorne*, has shown that work- 
ers do not behave as these ingenious schemes as- 
sume, and consequently they fail to accomplish what 
they set out to do. 

Toa large extent, this is as far as we have 
gone in the field of organization. There has been 
little more than academic recognition of the fact that 
efficient organization is only obtainable if the per- 
sonalities of people and the limitations on their per- 
sonality are taken as equally fundamental to the 
capacities and limitations of machines and cost- 
accounting systems. Management has frequently 
been engaged in an earnest effort to shove square 
pegs in round holes, and it is little wonder that fre- 
quent splinters in the form of personnel and labor 
conflicts have resulted. 

Management is not entirely to blame for this 
situation. Whereas expert and scientific advice is 
available in machine design, cost accounting, etc., 
practicaliy noone has been primarily concerned with 
organization. As one might expect, the best work 
has been done by men inthe management movement, 
but their efforts have been largely impeded because 
there were no techniques or general principles at 
hand which could be applied to the study of organiza- 
tion structure. 

Almost entirely, management has depended 
upon the use of organization charts as a method of 
defining the relations of departments to one another 
and has also supplemented these charts by what are 
called standard practice instructions or administra- 
tive orders. Anyone who has had to use organiza- 
tion charts knows that very little which corresponds 
to the operating realities of the company is included 
on them. There are a series of dependent boxes, 
each of which refers to an officer or department, 
connected together by lines. Some attempt is made 
to indicate what the duties of a department are by 
writing in a few qualifying terms to add to the title. 
Under the Promotion Department, for example, there 
may be written such subsidiary functions "general 
publicity", "development of new markets", and "ad- 
vertising", while the Engineering Department may 
have as one of its duties, "giving advice to custom- 
ers". In fact, there is overlapping and potential con- 
flict between the two departments in their relation- 


*Roethlisberger, F.J. and Dickson, W.J. 
and the Worker. Cambridge: 1939. 
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Ships to the customers, and no attempt is made to 
define the limits of these relations. Any solution is 
dependent upon the adjustments or lack of them be- 
tween the two departments. 

In acompany of any size, any determined ef- 
fort to put on an organization chart all the relations 
of one department to the others is doomed to failure 
by the limitations of the graphical techniques em- 
ployed and by the lack of any system in obtaining the 
relevant information. Either the chart is covered by 
a fine network of lines and is indecipherable, or the 
elimination of all but the direct lines of authority 
between departments makes it almost useless for 
anything more than decorative purposes. 

The result is that every company supplements 
the organization chart or replaces it with "adminis- 
trative orders" in which these relationships are de- 
scribed inwords. When they try tolay down general 
rules for behaviour they suffer from the fact that 
they are not based upon an operating picture of the 
company but rather on what some members of man- 
agement think it ought to be, and with rare excep- 
tions the terms used are more nearly wishes than 
realities. A statement such as "the Sales Depart- 
ment will cooperate with the Advertising Department, 
the Service Department and the Order Department" 
merely indicates that there ispresumably some sort 
of relation between some members ofthese four de- 
partments, but what it is, or how cooperate is to be 
defined, is left unspecified. 

If a workable solution of these difficulties is 
to be obtained, we have to begin with the realities of 
the organizational structure. First of all, we have 
to recognize that organizations are made up of peo- 
ple, and that people behave inaccordance with phys- 
iological laws. These laws, for all practical pur- 
poses, are well worked out. They concern the way 
in which human beings, as well as other organisms, 
respond to changes in their environment.* 

When these changes occur suddenly, profound 
modifications of the internal workings of the body 
occur which are combined with marked behavioural 
changes. The heart begins to beat faster, increas- 
ing the rate of circulation of the blood, breathing be- 
comes quicker, adrenalin is pumped into the blood, 
increased energy in the form of blood sugar is lib- 
erated to be carried to the various organs. These 
changes in the rates of activity of various bodily 
processes, together with others not mentioned here, 
we experience subjectively as "emotion", They rep- 


*Cannon, W.B. Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, 
and Rage. New York: Appleton (1936). 
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resent a fundamental reflex pattern by which chan- 
ges in the autonomic nervous system which controls 
these activities are set in motion when the organ- 
ism is endangered (thatis, faced with sudden change). 
In the newborn child, these reflex patterns can be 
set off with a very slight stimulus; in the adult, ex- 
cept under the influence of alcohol or other drugs, 
the full-fledged character of these responses is not 
so easily produced. We have learned (been condi- 
tioned) not to be completely "emotional" in response 
to any sudden stimulus. Nevertheless, we still re- 
act insome degree to the stimulus though very often 
we may not be aware that we do so. 

In moderately strong stimulating situations, 
the higher centers of the brain where our learned 
habits of behaviour are activated lose their mas- 
tery, and the lower centers which set off these emo- 
tional reflex patterns take over, When we are emo- 
tionally disturbed, we lose our capacity for finely 
patterned discriminations; we are unable to have 
normal adjustments toother people, and we lose our 
capacity for coordination. Only when the disturb- 
ance is over do our bodily processes return approx- 
imately to their previous rates, and this characiter- 
istic return is evidence that the body is in a state of 
equilibrium. 

All of us have experienced these emotional 
reactions (even though we may know very little about 
the physiological changes which are responsible for 
them), yet we may not know that these occur auto- 
matically in response to any sudden change in the 
environment. Our environment is made up to avery 
large extent of other people, and it is they who pro- 
vide almost all the situations which disturb our 
equilibrium. If successive disturbances occur with 
a fairly high frequency, we may experience the full- 
fledged reflex pattern. We lose our heads or our 
tempers, and we may find it harder the next time to 
return to a state of equilibrium. 

The state of equilibrium itself is marked by 
an orderly series of responses in our environment 
to which we have become habituated. If the regular 
round of eating, sleeping, working, goes on without 
interruption or disturbance, we experience pleasur- 
sensations, again produced by these bodily activi- 
ties under the control of another branch of the auto- 
nomic nervous system. We tend therefore to try to 
maintain ourselves in environments where this ex- 


perience can take place, and each of us differs to . 


some degree inthe kind of environment that we need. 
The significance of these properties 


in dealing with organization problems is readily ap- 
parent if we consider the part played by the techni- 


cal processes in the organizational] structure. 

Organization consists of the system of re- 
lations’ of the individuals in the factory. These re- 
lations are to a large extent routines, that is, they 
occur regularly and are dependent upon the require- 
ments of the technological methods employed. They 
are, however, not merely the routines making up 
the actual process of manufacture; they are also the 
routine procedures of keeping records, supervising 
and handling material. Each of these routines ne- 
cessitates a relationship between two or more per- 
sons; a record system, for example, cannot be un- 
derstood except by considering the people who have 
to operate it. A request for a machine part from 
inventory concerns the person who makes the re- 
quest, the man who carries the order, and the in- 
ventory clerk who passes on the request. Organiza- 
tion does not, therefore, concern itself with the color 
of the paper on which the order is sent but rather in 
the routines which prescribe what individuals are to 
be related to one another in terms of the movement 
of the order. 

In any factory, changes occur in these rou- 
tines from hour to hour and from day to day under 
the minor crises incident to any manufacturing proc- 
ess; amachine breaks down, material is temporarily 
held up; the foreman is called off the floor into con- 
ference with his boss. Each of these changes in- 
volves a change in the relations of persons. The 
worker calls the attention of the foreman to the ma- 
chine breakdown, andheinturn calls the maintenance 
department. A failure to obtain materials from an- 
other department may change the routine relations 
between all the individuals inthe delayed department 
and the consequence of the foreman's conference 
with his boss may not merely mean a cessation in 
the frequency of his supervision but may also in- 
volve changes inthe work routines of the department. 

Not merely do these minor changes occur but 
also larger changes: the ebb and flow of orders from 
customers which affect production rates or the in- 
stallation of a new manufacturing process which re- 
quires the learning of new relationships and a dis- 
placement of old or the profound modifications in- 
volved in large scale lay-offs or taking on new work- 
ers. Each of these changes, whether temporary or 
permanent, whether affecting a single individual or 
many, involves a disturbance of the equilibrium of 
the individuals, It therefore produces emotional re- 
actions which occur automatically as a result of the 
disturbance. 

The changes in behaviour which result when 
the individuals are seeking to return to their pre- 
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vious routines have to be taken into consideration 
within the organizational structure. If the manage- 
ment itself acts as a disturbing force in taking ex- 
ecutive acticn, the cumulated disturbances may set 
up reactions which prevent the organization from 
returning to its previous state. An efficient organ- 
ization is one in which adjustments to change take 
place automatically within normal limits because the 
organization is so designed that disturbances are 
quickly brought under control. 

If we look upon organization, therefore, as a 
system of relations of individuals in which the ac- 
tual contacts imposed by particular technical proc- 
esses provide the framework within which people 
have to reach an equilibrium, it can be seen that the 
frequency and extent of disturbing situations will 
determine the kind of teamwork which will result. 
Thus by making a detailed study of the frequency of 
these contacts, the degree to which adjustment takes 
place between the individuals, and the amount of 
change which takes place as a resuit of the opera- 
tion of the organization, we can set up a system of 
control by which organization problems can be dealt 
with objectively. If we begin with even the existing 
organization chart and try to fill it in terms of the 
relations of particular people to one another, we can 
rapidly determine differences in the workings ofthe 
organization which could not be determined by any 
other means. 

In an organization chart, it is immediately 
obvious that the vertical arrangement of the boxes 
defining individuals and departments has some kind 
of behavioural significance. The head of the com- 
pany is always at the top and the workers at the bot- 
tom. In actual field observation we find that actions 
flow in a definite order which is more or less sim- 
ilar to that on the chart. The president of the com- 
pany acts and his department heads respond. They 
in turn act and their sub-executives respond, and 
so on down the line. By using such simple discrim- 
inations as the order in which people act, the fre- 
quency with which these actions take place in a given 
relationship, the degree of adjustment between the 
individuals, and the length of time such interactions 
last (each of which is at the same time a measure 
of physiological activity) we begin to get a much 
more accurate picture of an organization than we 
have had hitherto. Merely in following out the lines 
of supervision we can start to differentiate between 
organizations which on a conventional organization 
chart present the same appearance. In one company, 
the flow of traffic between the president and his im- 
mediate subordinates may be very great, so great 
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that there isa marked break in the relations of these 
subordinates to the members of their departments. 
On the other hand, on the level of the foremen, we 
may find that they initiate action very frequently for 
the workers intheir departments or conversely that 
they interact much more frequently with their divi- 
sion chiefs. 

Following out the organization chart we find 
that there are a number of departments in staff or 
functional relationships to the line of production as 
sales, accounting, maintenance, personnel, and so 
on. By making similar observations on the relations 
between the members of these departments and the 
members of the production department, we begin to 
get a much more accurate picture of what each line 
on the organization chart connecting two depart- 
ments, or a statement that two departments shall 
cooperate, means in practice. We frequently find 
that staff departments in one company, or even with- 
in the branches of the same company, have marked 
differences in their relationships. In one company, 
all staff contacts go through the foreman of the op- 
erating department; in others there is a high fre- 
quency of direct contacts. Some staff departments 
are continually acting upon the foreman, while others 
Only appear onthe scene after a number of requests 
by the foreman. By applying these discriminations 
of order in which actions travel, of frequency, of 
duration alone, we can begin to get a picture of the 
organization which corresponds to operating reality. 
We are outlining the character of the emotional ad- 
justments within the organization, but if this were 
all we could do, our picture would not have too much 
value, even though we could say this is what the com- 
pany looked like as of Friday, May 2. For what we 
are really interested in is how to make the company 
organization more efficient. What are the sources 
of difficulty in the organization, and how can they be 
remedied? To do this, we have to watch the opera- 
tion of the organization from day to day and setup a 
system of control. 

Every organization at some time or other 
reaches a State of balance, or inertia, such that when 
minor disturbances take place in some of the rela- 
tions of its members, due to the effect of outside 
forces, the system of routines tends to return to the 
state it was in before the disturbance occurred. 
When this happens, the organization is said to be in 
a state of equilibrium. Now the tendency of an or- 
ganization to reach equilibrium is complicated by 
the fact that, as we have seen, each individual in it 
has his own requirements for equilibrium, although 
the balance which he attains as a result of the ad- 
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justment of the requirements of his activity rates, 
is only partially contained within the organization. 
Thus most people are members of several organ- 
izations in the technical sense, aside from the in- 
dustry in which they are employed. They are mem- 
bers of families, churches, political parties, clubs, 
and so on, and the equilibrium they attain is a bal- 
ance between all these systems of relations. 

Nevertheless, in analyzing any given organ- 
ization, these other relationships can be disregarded 
in a first approximation until the pattern of the re- 
lationships of the organization has been worked out. 
It may then be found that outside institutions such 
as the family may at a given time be the disturbing 
force, for example, where rapidly increasing cost 
of living upsets the routines by which the family 
maintains its equilibrium. In that case, no matter 
how stable the factory system has become, it may 
be subject to serious disturbances through the re- 
lations of the workers to wives, children, and other 
relatives, 

To set up a control system for an organiza- 
tion, the following procedures need to be followed: 

1) The organization must be first broken up 
into its actual operating departments and sub-de- 
partments, each of which forms a demonsirably iso- 
lated group as determined by the fact that with the 
exception of a few individuals, the frequency of con- 
tacts is greater within the group than between its 
members and the members of other groups. 

2) From observations taken in each of these 
departments, a plan shouldbe made of the actual in- 
dividuals who are in contact with each other, the 
order in which the individuals act, the frequency of 
the contacts, their length, and the character of the 
adjustment. 

3) Successive samples must then be taken in 
each of these departments todetermine whether ob- 
served changes fall within statistical limits or 
whether the conditions of equilibrium hold for the 
department, for a group of departments or for the 
company as a whole. This can be done in the latter 
case by treating only relations between departments, 
disregarding the interna! relations in a first approx- 
imation. 

4) Where the quantitative character of the 
relations is changing, more detailed analysis of the 
samples will tell whether the source of the change 


is in a particular process, for example, producing a _ 


bottleneck, whether it is due to one or more indi- 
viduals who are abnormal or unable to fit into the 
group, etc. 

5) Once the source of changes is discovered, 


calculations can then be made as to whether the 
process can be modified to fit the capacities of the 
persons involved, whether the material flow can be 
stabilized or whether a transfer of a person who 
cannot adapt to these changes is necessary. If an 
assembly line is being disturbed by people who op- 
erate at too high or too low a speed for the others, 
substitutes whose rates are more comparable can 
be selected to put into the team. On the level of 
management, inadequate leadership will turn up in 
the same way, where sudden changes are not met 
by sufficient activity on the part of the supervisor 
to restore the equilibrium; where there is too great 
an isolation between higher and lower management 
so that progressive disturbances in line depart- 
ments are buffered at the level of the first-line 
supervisors, disturbing them, but being passed down 
the line again. All such changes can be made, if it 
is realized that changes in routines, as well as chan- 
ges in personalities are all potentially disturbing 
factors. 

6) Once an organization is brought into a 
state of equilibrium as tested by the fact that varia- 
tion in the frequencies of the relationships varies 
within determinable limits, or to put it another way, 
minor disturbances once they are removed are fol- 
lowed rapidly by a return of the rates to their pre- 
vious state, then the system can be used for pur- 
poses of control. When the periodic sampling de- 
termines that changes are occurring outside the 
normal limit of variation, executive action is im- 
mediately cailedior. If suchaction involves a change 
in process, in methods of keeping costs, in super- 
vision, then serious disturbance of the equilibrium 
can be avoided if the change is introduced in terms 
of the existing system of relations. If a team has 
been working well together ana a new process is to 
be introduced, the same mernbers of the team would 
be utilized in approximately the same relationships, 
and if workers are to be added or subtracted, the 
working system of the team needs to be taken into 
account. 

7) Control systems can also be used inthose 
cases in which the system of relations has actually 
attained an equilibrium, but one which from the point 
of view of efficient operation is costly and a definite 
liability. In such a case, as for example when the 
rate of production of a team or a department is be- 
low standard, the equilibrium has to be disturbed 
and a new State of equilibrium reached. Analysis of 
the existing state of affairs in the department may 
show that one or two persons dominate the situation 
and need to be transferred to a situation where they 
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can adjust without making the operations inefficient. 
A new supervisor often has to be brought in, parti- 
cularly if new methods have been introduced, and 
the old foreman is unable tochange his routines and 
those of his workers. In such a case, when a change 
has been made, successive sampling of the depart- 
ment will show whether the changes introduced ac- 
tually are bringing about the desired state of equi- 
librium, whether the system is returning to its old 
and inefficient state or whether it is attaining a new 
and less desirable state of equilibrium. In the same 
way, when major changes are going on in the society 
at large, their effect upon the organization can be 
measured directly. By such means, management 
can determine whether and at what point changes 
need to be introduced to meet the new situation. 
They can thus avoid taking hasty action based on 
guesses as to what they think the situation ought to 
or might mean to the organization; they can base 
their decision upon knowledge of what is actually 
happening in their organization. ; 


A few years ago, a great deal was heard of 
the stretch-out in the textile industry, the process 
by which workers who were tending twelve looms, 
let us Say, were now asked to tend twenty. From a 
technical point of view, the program was quite feas- 
ible, and in fact quite necessary, because business 
was bad, and reduction in costs was a necessity, if 
the industry was to survive. Almost universally, 
however, the process of introducing the stretch-out 
was met with opposition by labor. It disturbed al- 
ready established routines to which the workers had 
become accustomed, and through which they re- 
tained their equilibrium. Moreover, the process 
resulted in the elimination of some of the workers, 
and even though some plants tried to absorb the 
surplus labor elsewhere this produced a serious up- 
set in the whole network of relations in the plant. 
Management endeavoured to justify these changes in 
terms of the logic of efficiency. They quoted the 
statements of their engineers that the tending of 
extra looms would be well within the individual's 
capacity, and in fact would enable the individual to 
make a little more money. There was widespread 
dissatisfaction and a wave of strikes. The fact of 
the matter is that no effort was made in most cases 
to find out what the organizational structure of the 
factory was and to adapt the stretch-out to fit the 
human relations involved. Even where elaborate 
studies were made to determine an equitable work- 
load, and an extensive process of retraining was 
undergone to enable te workers to perform the op- 
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erations more efficiently, it was not realized that 
the process of making the studies, the extensive re- 
training, and the installation of the stretch-out in- 
volved disturbance after disturbance to the equilib- 
rium of the workers. If this had been understood, 
and a control system had been at hand, such improve- 
ments in technical efficiency could have been carried 
out in terms of a systematic plan for the whole or- 
ganization, rather than by a series of arbitrary ac- 
tions which upset all the individuals concerned. 
Moreover, the periodic sampling wouldhave enabled 
management to detect when these disturbances were 
becoming too great, when the tempo was becoming 
too fast, where there were individuals whose com- 
pensatory reactions to the changes were upsetting 
their departments. 

At the present time with the speed-up due to 
national defense, we are witnessing an analogous sit- 
uation. People who have been working at an accus- 
tomed rate of speed and whose adjustments both to 
one another and to management had attained some 
state of balance have suddenly had their routines 
disturbed. Many of them have had to learn new jobs 
as war products have been substituted for the prod- 
ucts they were used to. In those plants in which or- 
ganization was bad, where disturbances in the re- 
lations of management and workers have been spo- 
radically occurring throughout the last decade, the 
changing rate resulting from the disturbance of the 
war effort has seriously upset the precarious equi- 
librium existing in the plants. The changes in the 
relationships within the organization has been ac- 
companied by increased emotional disturbances, and 
resulted in struggles to attain a new state of equi- 
librium. Where the organization structure was not 
properly constructed to allow the individuals to ad- 
just to the changes in relationships and in rates of 
activity, conflict has inevitably arisen. Unless def- 
inite steps are taken to do something about elimi- 
nating or adjusting these organizational weaknesses, 
the national effort will be seriously impeded. 

The solution to organizational problems is 
not to wave the flag and try to force labor to behave 
unlike human beings, For the process of force 
itself will accentuate the difficulties it seeks tocure. 
For whether or not strikes occur is not of itself 
the most important aspect of the industrial situation 
so long as the situations which produce strikes are 
still in operation. For these situations, deriving 
from inefficient organizational structure, impede 
production even where actual outbreaks may not ap- 
pear. Where organization is poor, where teamwork 
is not characteristic of the workings of a company, 
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the rate of production is far lower than it could be. 
This is the most important consequence of our in- 
attention to organization problems. 

We have always prided ourselves in the 
United States on the fact that our industry is the 
most efficient technically in the world. All of us 
have learned that inefficient machinery causes waste 
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and loss of effort. But too few of us realize that 
many of our industries, priding themselves on the 
latest machinery and the most advanced technical 
processes, depend for their supervision and coordi- 
nation on a hidebound, ineffectual organizational 
structure, full of bottlenecks, acting continually at 
cross purposes. 


NATIVE ECONOMY AND SURVIVAL IN ARCTIC ALASKA 
Froelich Rainey 
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Experiments insocial and economic planning 
for Alaska and its people have bec.me well known 
during the past few years particularly because of the 
now famous Matanuska colony and also, to a lesser 
extent, because of the present conservation policy of 
the Department of Interior. But there is one such 
experiment, begun nearly fifty years ago, which is 
little known outside the territory. This is the in- 
troduction of domestic reindeer which, it was thought, 
might revive the Eskimo population of the far north- 
west, a population sadly depleted after the heyday of 


baleen whale hunting during the last two decades of 
the past century. It has not succeeded nor yet has 
it been a complete failure, and all concerned agree 
that afuture success depends upon a sound policy of 
administration. Furthermore, it is apparent that 
the development of such a policy will depend upon a 
clear understanding of the native culture during the 
past century. Such a situation offers a test case of 
our ability to apply anthropological data in reformu- 
lating an experiment which, itis hoped, may rehabil- 
itate the native population. 
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Permanent white settlement in Alaska has 
been limited, almost exclusively, to the sub-Arctic 
region, a condition which will undoubtedly continue 
for some time to come. Hence if our northermost 
frontier in Arctic Alaska continues to be occupied 
it will necessarily be by the present native people. 
But during the century since Arctic natives and 
Europeans have been in direct contact, the native 
Arctic population has been reduced by at least two- 
thirds and the greater part of the territory they 
originally occupied has been abandoned. 

Obviously the revival of this native popula- 
tion depends in part on factors over which we have 
no control, such as the supply of sea mammals and 
fish, the worldfur market, and the native birth ratio. 
Nevertheless, there are factors, perhaps decisive, 
which I believe canbe controlled to the great advan- 
tage of the native population. 

Arctic Alaska has an area of roughly 150,000 
Square miles. Except for two small groups of Atha- 
pascan Indians inthe Chandalar and Porcupine River 
valleys, it was occupied by Eskimos - Eskimos of 
twovery different types: nomadic people who roamed 
over the interior, and sedentary people who dwelt in 
large, permanent villages along the Arctic coast. 
The inland Eskimos, who probably were the more 
numerous, lived primarily upon river fish and cari- 
bou. They formed bands or tribes named from the 
large rivers about which they ranged, such as the 
Colville, Utoqaq, Noatak, Kobuk, and Selawik. The 
coast Eskimos, who livedprincipally upon sea mam- 
mals, were concentrated in villages such as Point 
Hope, Point Barrow, and Wainright, on points or bars 
where bowhead, or baleen, whales could be inter- 
cepted in their yearly migration into the Arctic 
Ocean. There was active trade between coast and 
inland peoples since sea and land products were 
necessary to both. Mutually intelligible dialects 
were spoken by all Eskimos in the region, and while 
there was a sharp contrast in the economy and ma- 
terial culture of the twotypes, their intellectual cul- 
ture was similar. 

About 1850 American whalers passed beyond 
Bering Straits and began a period of baleen whale- 


hunting in Arctic waters which continued for approx- | 


imately fifty years. Arctic Eskimos were in con- 


tinual contact with many of these whaling crews, 
some of whom wintered on the coast in order tohunt 
whales in the spring before whaling ships from the 
south could reach those waters. At whaling stations 
established by the Americans many Eskimo boat 
crews were hired for spring and fall whale hunts. 
The baleen from one bowhead was often worth from 
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five to ten thousand dollars, and Eskimos were paid 
with large quantities of American trade goods, such 
as rifles, ammunition, dried foods and metal im- 
plements. Some Eskimos accumulated fabulous 
amounts of this trade material, and it is said that 
rifles were so plentiful that most natives would not 
consider using the same weapon for two successive 
years. 

This heyday of contact and trade with whalers 
led to a movement of inland Eskimos to the coast, 
where they became hired whale hunters livingin and 
about the whaling stations. This movement to the 
coast was accelerated by the fact that the vast cari- 
bou herds of the interior had been greatly depleted 
by inland Eskimos who were equipped with repeating 
rifles and had been supplying both the coast people 
and.the white whalers with large quantities of cari- 
bou hides and carcasses. Furthermore, the number 
of coast Eskimos had been so greatly reduced through 
diseases introduced by the whalers that crews were 
of necessity recruited from the interior. Despite 
the replacemen by inland Eskimos, however, the 
population at Point Hope, for example, had fallen by 
1900 from something over 1000 to about 250. 

At this time there were probably not more 
than 3000 Eskimos intheentire Alaskan Arctic area 
where 50 years before there had been at least 10,000. 
A food shortage inthe interior as well as disease on 
the coast probably explains this sudden decline in 
population (relations with the whites had always been 
peaceful). Caribou by this time were nearly exter- 
minated, and the interior of the far northwest was 
abandoned. Only the Noatak, Kobuk and Selawik val- 
leys remained inhabited, where inland Eskimos be- 
came concentrated at fishing camps on the rivers. 

Although bowhead whales were nearly exter- 
minated by fifty years of commercial whaling, and 
walrus, which had been hunted for their tusks, were 
rarely seen, the supply of hair seals was not mate- 
rially affected by the advent of the white man. Thus 
smaller settlements of seal-hunting coast Eskimos 
were able to survive even when the market for 
baleen coilapsed about 1900 and the native supply of 
imported food and other trade commodities was al- 
most cut off. But shortly before the turn of the cen- 
tury the commanders of government coast guard 
ships and missionaries became concerned over the 
sharp decrease in population and what they consid- 
ered the deplorable condition of the Arctic Eskimos, 
then living in fixed villages on the coast and along 
the three southern rivers. 

At that time through the efforts of Sheldon 
Jackson, general agent of educationin Alaska, domes- 
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tic reindeer were imported from Siberia in what was 
to prove a highly complicated experiment in native 
rehabilitation. With a small fund obtained by popular 
subscription, and later with money appropriated by 
Congress, the Bureau of Education imported over 
1200 reindeer, principally from the Chukchee coun- 
try innortheastern Siberia. Begun in 1891, this im- 
portation continued for approximately ten years un- 
til the Russian government prohibited export. The 
deer were transported by coast guard ships across 
Bering Straits to a reindeer station established at 
Teller on Seward Peninsula, andfrom here they were 
distributed among the Eskimos of northwestern 

Alaska, from the mouth of the Kuskokwim River to 
Point Barrow. On the basis of conditions existing 
in Lapland it was estimated that 400,000 square 
miles of reindeer pasturage in Alaska could support 
at least nine million animals and a reindeer-herding 
population of over 280,000. 

Chukchee families were imported with the 
first reindeer to train the Alaska Eskimos in rein- 
deer husbandry, but these "wild deer men" proved 
unsuccessful as trainers, and in 1895 and 1897 sev- 
enty Lapp families were imported from Scandinavia 
to replace the Siberians. These experienced Lapp 
herders were distributed among several reindeer 
stations, some under the direction of Bureau schools, 
others under the missions, both of which were being 
established on the Arctic coast at that time. At the 
stations Lapps trained Eskimo apprentices, each for 
a period of five years, in the highly specialized Lapp 
husbandry. The Eskimo learned to train and handle 
sled deer and to use imported Lapp herding dogs, 
but the custom of milking reindeer and the Lapp 
system of living exclusively upon the deer was not 
adopted. It is interesting to note that the most suc- 
cessful Eskimo apprentices were inland people, and 
that good seal hunters rarely made good herders. 

After their period of training, the Eskimos 
took the reindeer they had earned as apprentices to 
their own villages, often accompanied by a family 
of Lapps and a small herd of government reindeer. 
Within afew years numerous herds were owned pri- 
vately by Eskimos who either tended the deer them- 
selves or hired young men to do the herding for 
them. Any Eskimo who wished could obtain deer in 
payment for a period spent in caring for the govern- 
ment herds, or could purchase the anima!s outright. 
But the owners continued to live, for the most part, 
in the fixed villages. 

Western Eskimos, unlike those of the Cana- 
dian Arctic, had developed a native economy based 
upon the control and ownership of private property. 


The leaders ineach group were the umeliks, or boat 
owners, men of property and influence. They were 
the only political leaders, and their influence was 
greater than that of the shamans, who were often re- 
tained by them through regular payments. The ume- 
liks were normally the nucleus of a large extended- 
family group whose members cooperated in hunting, 
and which was often in bitter feud with other fami- 
lies, even in the same village. Reindeer economy 
with private ownership of herds which could be in- 
creased by the efforts of an individual and his large 
family group, neatly fell into the aboriginal pattern 
of the western Eskimos' theory of property and 
wealth. Ina short time most of the reindeer were 
owned by a few wealthy individuals who hired as 
herders sons, nephews, uncles, brothers -in-law, 
sons-in-law, or other members of their extended- 
family. 

This system of reindeer ownership, under 
rather indirect supervision by teachers and mis- 
sionaries, continued until 1926, a period of about 
thirty years. By that time the 1200 imported rein- 
deer had increased to nearly half a million. But 
about 1926 the Bureau of Education introduced a new 
system of reindeer ownership, probably with the 
intention of distributing the deer among a greater 
number of Eskimos. Native Stock Companies were 
organized in each village, and a native owner re- 
ceived one share of stock in the company for each 
deer owned by him. Native herders were hired by 
the companies, and the supervision of the companies 
was the responsibility of the local Bureau of Educa- 
tion teacher. 

About 1933 a policy of open herding was in- 
troduced by reindeer officials and herders were no 
longer maintained with company herds. The animals 
were allowed to run wild and were merely corraled 
once ayear for counting, marking, and for slaughter. 
This policy was continued until 1937, when all na- 
tive deer were placed under the administration of the 
Office of Indian A*fairs. Then, when it was observed 
that reindeer inallof Alaska had suffered aphenom- 
enal decrease, the old method of close herding was 
resumed, The decrease continues, however, and to- 
day, 1941, is causing ever greater concern. Funds 
have recently been appropriated by the federal gov- 
ernment for the purchase of all reindeer owned by 
white men in Alaska. These are now to be distrib- 
uted among the natives in an attempt to revive the 
industry. 

In the present controversy over the whole 
problem of native reindeer in Alaska there is aten- 
dency to blame the open herding of 1933 - 1937 for 
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the near-extermination of some herds and the enorm- 
ous decrease of others. It is said that during this 
period when reindeer were not herded great num- 
bers were slaughtered by wolves, that thousands 
wandered off to join the recovering herds of caribou 
and that there was uncontrolled slaughtering by the 
natives. But the resumed policy of close herding has 
not yet stemmed the decrease, and to one familiar 
with the reindeer country and the native point of 
view in the Arctic, it is obvious that there are more 
complex and fundamental causes. 

When reindeer were first introduced into the 
Arctic regions only the Lapp methods of handling 
and herding were adopted, but not the nomadic econ- 
omy of both the Lapps and Siberian reindeer people, 
who move about with their herds. At that time the 
nomadic Eskimos had abandoned most of the inland 
regions and were concentrated in coast settlements. 
During thefirst thirty years after they adopted rein- 
deer economy and under the system of private own- 
ership, some inlandfamilies attempted to move their 
private herds back into their traditional territory, 
but these first efforts towards the development of a 
nomadic economy were discouraged by both teachers 
and missionaries whose duties could be most easily 
fulfilled when the natives remained in the villages. 
Such a development was also discouraged by the 
habitual coast-dwelling Eskimos, who believed that 
they could not live upon anything but sea mammal 
meat, yet wanted reindeer herds in the vicinity to 
supply them with skin for clothing. 

This failure to adopt the Lapp and Siberian 
nomadic economy meant that most of the Alaskan 
reindeer were heldinlarge herds which ranged over 
rather restricted areas near the settlements. Fur- 
thermore, it meant that the majority of Eskimos 
continued io live primarily upon fish and sea mam- 
mals and that the chief value of reindeer was in the 
supply cf skins which could be used for clothing. 
Nevertheless, under private ownership the large 
deer owners saw to it that their individual herds 
were well supervised by men who were members of 
their extended-family, and consequently the increase 
in deer was, for a time, normal and gratifying. The 
sub-normal population in the Arctic region, however, 
did not increase and the natives remained concen- 
trated in a few fixed villages. 

In 1926, the incorporation of herds eliminated 
all tendency toward the nomadic pattern which might 
have developed under the system of private ownership 
when pasturage inthe vicinity of the villages had be- 
come exhausted. All individual herds were combined 
into much larger herds which were placed under the 
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care of men hired by the companies. The possibility 
of increasing one's wealth through individual enter- 
prise was now eliminated; oldfamily feuds embroiled 
the management of native stock companies and many 
internal conflicts developed. To an Eskimo, a herd 
of 100 reindeer bearing the mark ofa private owner 
constituted very real property, but 100 shares of 
stock on paper in a company perhaps controlled by 
men who were bitter enemies of his family, meant 
very little. When several village companies were 
merged in one Super-Company, as was done in 
northwest Alaska against the violent opposition of 
the natives, the confusion, to the native, became 
even greater. A large number ofthem lost interest, 
and many undoubtedly killed deer at will, feeling 
that since none were privately owned, they were any- 
body's game. Nevertheless, under this system it 
is said that deer continued to increase for a period 
of six or seven years. At Point Hope, for example, 
there was a book increase from 4000 to 9000 during 
that period. The real decrease did not begin, ac- 
cording to the records, until the four-year period of 
open herding. Thus it is natural that reindeer offi- 
cials tend to blame the policy of that short period 
for the present serious condition of the herds. It 
should be observed, however, that the fantastic in- 
crease of the period from 1926 to 1933 may be 
largely a book increase inspired by native owners 
who were allowed to slaughter in proportion to the 
number of deer listed in their names on the com- 
pany books. Furthermore, we might expect a lim- 
ited period of rapidincrease due to biological causes 
when individual herds were combined. 

Now the phenomenal decrease which began 
after 1930 has not been stemmed by the resumption 
of close herding, and it is apparent that something 
has gone wrong with the whole experiment which, it 
was thought, would result in a vast supply of rein- 
deer and a great increase in the population. This 
failure, I believe, is due primarily to the fact that 
the nomadic economy characteristic of all reindeer- 
herding peoples was not adopted in Alaska. The 
herds, at least in Arctic Alaska, have been concen- 
trated in restricted areas, and great sections of the 
interior have not been utilized. Eskimos have not 
used reindeer as a basic food supply, as they would 
have done iffamilies had moved off into the interior 
with their individual herds. Without this type of 
nomadic economy certain areas have undoubtedly 
been over-grazed (it is said that over-grazed rein- 
deer pasturage requires 30 to 40 years for recovery) 
and the herds, by Lapp standards, have been poorly 
cared for, particularly since they were incorporated. 
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Practically every Eskimo with whom I have 
discussed the matter desires the return of the rein- 
deer to private ownership, in the belief that this 
will save the deer. But I believe that such a move 
alone is not sufficient. Eskimo owners must be 
urged to leave their villages on the coast and to live 
with their individual herds throughout the interior. 
This involves an experiment which is, in reality, a 
continuation of that begun forty years ago, but never 
carried out to its logical conclusions. 

In every one of the Arctic coast villages and 
in the villages along the Noatak, Kobuk and Selawik 
rivers there are many people who retain the inland, 
nomadic tradition, once based upon caribou hunting. 
These are the Eskimos who would, I believe, take 
to nomadic reindeer economy with a return of priv- 
ate ownership and some encouragement by reindeer 
Officials. If this is done, the enormous interior 
area abandoned since the last century can be re- 
occupied, reindeer will undoubtedly increase with 
new pasturage and greater care; natural enemies 
such as wolves will be held in check, and any stock 
disease which would spread rapidly in large herds 
will be reduced; the normal increase in deer will 
undoubtedly stimulate a population increase in the 
interior and a situation will be developed similar to 
that in the pre-contact days when there was a large 
inland population balancing that of the sea-mammal 
hunters on the coast. Skins required by the coast 
Eskimos could be obtained from the inland nomads 
in exchange for seal oil, as caribou skins were ob- 
tained originally. The revival of an old and basic 
native trade is sound economy for the Arctic re- 
gions. Furthermore, as pointed out above, inland 
people originally made better herders than coast 
people; a specialization, with herders in the interior 
and hunters on the coast, would be an advantage in 
that young Eskimos would not be required to learn 
two very different techniques. 

But the modern Eskimos of Alaska require 
such foreign commodities as guns, anmimunition, 
steel traps, tea, tobacco and some imported foods 
which can be supplied only if the natives have some 
marketable product. Since whaling days, the skins 
of fur-bearing animals have been such a product, but 
the present poor world market and the great scarcity 
of fur-bearing animals now make this a very unde- 
pendable resource. The exportation of reindeer 
meat has not proved successful, and it is probable 


that such an export would never be sound economy 


if large numbers of Eskimo were actually living off 
their own herds, In addition to marketable furs, the 
only commodities of any significance which can be 
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produced as a surplus by the Arctic Eskimos are 
reindeer skins and hair seal skins. At present sev- 
eral coast villages produce a surplus of several 
thousand seal skins, which have little or no market, 
but if there is no commercial demand for seal skins 
in the United States at least alimited market can be 
found in Greenland, where it is reported that they 
are much in demand among the Eskimos. Since in- 
expensive ship transport is available, it is probable 
that most of the Alaskan surplus can be sold in 
Greenland tothe great advantage of both the western 
and the eastern Eskimos. Reindeer skins the Es- 
kimo could undoubtedly export, with herds of normal 
size, over and above those used in trade with the 
coast Eskimo, and it seems probable that with some 
effort a market for reindeer skins could be devel- 
oped in America as it is in Europe. 

This brief account of the reindeer experiment 
as it applies to Arctic Alaska has presented certain 
anthropological data in an attempt to explain why 
the experiment has not been successful thus far, 
and further, how it might succeed if administrative 
policy is revised on the basis of such data. 

I have attempted to point out the following 
facts: 

1. The greater part of Arctic Alaska has 
been abandoned by nomadic Eskimos since the near- 
extermination of caribou. 

2. The total population of the region declined 
by at least two-thirds as a result of disease and 
food shortage in the period 1850 - 1900, and since 
that time it has remained approximately static ata 
sub-normal level. 

3. The present fixed villages in Arctic Alas- 
ka are an abnormal concentration of Eskimos some 
of whom indeed retain an ancient tradition of seden- 
tary, coast-dwelling, sea-mammal-hunting exist- 
ence, while others retainavery different tradition of 
nomadic, inland dwelling, caribou-hunting existence. 

4, Domestic reindeer introduced from Siberia 
in the hope of reviving the original population have 
not done so, although the imported herd of 1200 in- 
creased during the first 30 year period to nearly 
half a million. 

5. Eskimos trained by Lapps adopted much 
of the Lapp reindeer husbandry but they failed to 
accept the nomadic pattern characteristic of all 
reindeer peoples, Reindeer have been held in herds 
in the vicinity of villages and have not become a 
basic food supply. Their chief use has been as a 
source of skins. 

6. The policy of private ownership of deer 
followed during the first 30 years was in corre- 
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spondence with Eskimo theory of property and in- 
dividual enterprise, but the new policy of collective 
ownership introduced by government officials in 
1926, was not. 

7. Many internal conflicts developed when the 
reindeer were incorporated and many Eskimos lost 
interest in them. 

8. A tremendous decrease in reindeer herds 
began with a policy of open herding, and continues 
at present when the old form of close herding has 
been resumed. 

9. There is now great concern over the de- 
cline and it isagreed that something has gone wrong 
with the entire experiment. 

On the basis of these facts we may conclude, 
I believe, that a policy of encouraging private own- 
ership of reindeer and a nomadic economy similar 
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to that of the Lapps and Siberians will return the in- 
land Eskimos now concentrated in the fixed villages 
to the unoccupied interior as reindeer nomads; that 
the reindeer experiment has a better chance of suc- 
ceeding under such a policy, and that a sturdy inland 
population balancing that of the coast will be revived. 
Further, we may conclude that domestic reindeer 
have not and probably never could become a basic 
food supply for sea-mammal hunting Eskimos living 
in fixed villages. Their chief need for deer is asa 
source of skins used in clothing which, under the 
revised economy suggested, could be obtained by 
trade with the reindeer people. Fortunately, bow- 
head whales apparently are nowrecovering and thus 
the problem of periodic food shortages in coast set- 
tlements will be solved by a natural increase in 
their original food supply. 


THE SOCIAL ROLE OF THE SETTLEMENT HOUSE 
William Foote Whyte 


In the literature of social work, there is one 
important perspective lacking. The workers dis- 
cuss the purposes and policies oi their institutions 
and seek to evaluate results in these terms. They 
discuss their jobs from the standpoint of established 
professional standards. However, by the very nature 
of their positions, they are insulated from the crit- 
icism of the people they do or do not serve in the 
local community. The politician is responsible to 
his constituents, and ifthey are dissatisfied with his 
performance they can vote him out of office. The 
clients of the social worker have no such power, 
nor are theyarticulate enough to give public expres- 
sion to their dissatisfactions. Consequently there 
is likely tobe a wide disparity between the purposes 
and policies of a settlement house and its actual 
functioning. Concentration upon the functions of the 
institution in its day to day dealings with people 
should supply the missing perspective. By observ- 
ing the relations between social workers and the 
people, we shali be able to determine what role the 
settlement house actually plays in the community. 

My discussion is based upon a three anda 
half year study of the social structure of the slum 
districtof Cornerville. By living in Cornerville and 
establishing intimate social relations with various 
groups of Cornerville people, I was able to observe 
their actions and to interview them quite freely upon 
their experiences and activities. While I was not 
primarily concerned with social work problems, my 
interviews and observations established a definite 


picture of the settlement house as it fitted into the 
social structure of Cornerville. 

There were two settlements in the district, 
the Norton St. House and the Cornerville House. I 
can not say how typical these two cases were, but I 
am sure that the problems they faced are common 
to settlement house work, and in that sense the par- 
ticular study will lead to some general conclusions. 

Cornerville was a working class district 
with a predominantly Italian population. The social 
workers were middle class people of non-Italian 
(largely Yankee) stock. The Boards of Directors 
were composed of upper-middle and upper class 
people of Yankee racial background. The only Italians 
officially connected with the settlement houses had 
subordinate positions, teaching special classes or 
doing clerical or janitorial work. Although some of 
the social workers had spent as much as twenty 
years in the district, there was not a single one who 
could speak or understand Italian until in 1940 the 
Cornerville House hired a worker who, though not 
an Italian, hadan excellent command of the language. 
The workers had no systematic knowledge of the 
social backgrounds of the people in their Italian 
homeland. Furthermore, they made little effort to 
get to know the local social organization except as it 
came tothem through the doors of their institutions. 

The social worker’s conception of his func- 
tions was quite evident. He thought in terms of a 
one-way adaptation. Although in relation to the back- 
ground of the community, the settlement was an 
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alien institution, nevertheless, the community was 
expected to adapt itself to the standards of the set- 
tlement house. Some people made this adaptation; 
most people did not. 

None of the first generation men met in the 
settlement. Each house had mothers’ clubs for the 
first generation women and for younger married 
women. The settlements got a cross section of the 
population among the small boys and girls, but as 
the children grew older, the selection became less 
diversified. A number of senior girls’ clubs re- 
mained inside the institutions, but they were made 
up of girls who were considered superior socially to 
the common level of Cornerville. Among the young 
men, the case was more striking. Only a select 
group continued to participate - so select, in fact, 
that in certain years the Norton St. settlement had 
not had a single club of boys over eighteen years 
old meeting in its quarters. 

Comparing those senior boys who partici- 
pated with those who did not will throw some light 
upon the social role of the settlement. One night I 
was with a group of young college men in the Norton 
St. Settlement when Mr. Ramsay, the head of boys’ 
work, got to talking about the policies of the insti- 
tution. He said, 

There’s one thing about this House that 

no one can deny. We have always done all 
we could to inspire you boys that were am- 
bitious to make your way in life. I remem- 
ber when Jack, here, was a young boy and 
said to me that he wanted to be a doctor. At 
that time it seemed out of his reach, but I 
said to him, Jack, others have done it; why 
shouldn’t you be able to do it too? And now 
Jack is well on his way to achieving his am- 
bition ... 

Some people think we should make an ef- 
fort to get the roughnecks from the street 
corners to come in here. Well, I wonder 
about that. How would you men like it if you 
had to associate with those fellows? 

The college men agreed that they would not like it. 

The ‘roughnecks’ to whom Mr. Ramsay re- 
ferred were otherwise known as corner boys. They 
were men who spent their time hanging around the 
street corner. Many of them were intelligent, but 
few had had much more than a grammar school ed- 
ucation. Many were in illegalactivities; many others 
were unemployed. Still, they were the people. In 
their own age group they constituted the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Cornerville male population. 

The corner boys were either hostile or in- 
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different to the settlement house. During my stay 
in the district, I knew of no corner boy groups who reg- 
ularly frequented the settlement. I once associated 
with a corner group which, through an interest ina 
girls’ club, spent evenings in the game room of the 
Norton St. House for a period of two weeks. After 
several unpleasant encounters with the woman who 
was maintaining discipline in the game room, these 
men deserted the settlement permanently. One of 
them told me that he had sworn never toset foot in- 
side the house again. He added thoughtfully: 

I think that everybody that goes in there 
thinks they’re a little better than the next fel- 
low. 

There are other ways of characterizing those 
who participate, as the following story will indicate. 
It happened inthe midst of a state political campaign 
in which Monahan, the Democrat, was running for 
governor against Wickham, the Republican. Wick- 
ham was a man of inherited wealth and high social 
position. Monahan was also wealthy, but he had made 
his money in politics. Upper class people looked 
upon Wickham as a man of excellent character, and 
they regarded Monahan as acrook. Cornerville was 
an overwhelmingly Democratic district. Most ofthe 
people looked upon Wickham as a friend of wealth 
and privilege, and, while they did not defend Mona- 
han’s honesty, they regarded him as a friend of the 
working people. 

One afternoon I was standing with a group of 
corner boys when a young Italian, who taught art 
classes in the Norton St. Settlement, approached us 
on his way to the House. The corner boys noticed 
that he was wearing a Wickham button on his lapel, 
and they engaged him inanargument. The art teacher 
was distinctly on the defensive and claimed only that 
this was afree country, that he was not bothering the 
corner boys, and that he had a right to vote as he 
pleased. To this, one of the corner boys jibed, 

You’re just a yes-man! 

The man answered, 
Sure, I’m a yes-man. Ihave tobe. My 
bread and butter depends on it. 
Thereupon he left the argument and walked into the 
settlement house. 

Iam sure that Mr. Bacon, the head of the 
Norton St. House, would have been shocked if any- 
one had told him that he was coercing his employ- 


. ees in any way. It was the general rule for the set- 


tlement to remain neutral in politics, but somehow 
this was thought to be different from other cam- 
paigns. It was a struggle between good and evil. In 
such a contest there could be no neutrality, and the 
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social workers took their stand on the side of right- 
eousness. Wickham stickers were pasted on the 
windows of the adjoining building in which some of 
the workers lived, and Wickham was extolled and 
Monahan condemned throughout the corridors of the 
settlement. Since those who came into the settle- 
ment were thought to be ‘a better class of people,’ 
they were expected totake their stand with Wickham. 
That was the nature of the pressure which was in- 
formally exerted. It was effective in winning over 
a small group of adults whom the social workers 
could directly influence, but otherwise it operated 
to isolate the settlement and those who accepted its 
leadership from the main body of the community. 

Taking a political stand is only one way in 
which the settlement may isolate itself. The social 
cleavages are accentuated in a less obvious but 
equally important way through the individuals that 
the social workers selectas worthy of special atten- 
tion and help. A personal story should illustrate 
this point better than a general discussion. 

Lou Danaro became associated with Mr. Ba- 
con when he was inhis early teens and badly in need 
of a job. The social worker gave him a chance to 
work in afurniture shop which was operated in con- 
nection with the settlement house. Mr. Bacon took 
such a liking to Lou that he invited him to share his 
living quarters in the settlement. As Lou told me 
the story, 

Wherever he went, he would have me 
drive him. He gave me suits of clothes. He 
would buy two tickets to shows and we would 
gotogether. He would give me spending mon- 
ey. He would take me to play tennis and golf 
and go riding with him. In the evenings, I 
would sit in his office two or three hours un- 
til he was ready to go to bed. I would rather 
sit there and read than be with the boys on 
the corner. When he wanted to play bridge 
at night, I would go out and get some fellows 
for him .... I idolized the man, Bill. He was 
always telling me things to educate me. 

Mr. Bacon put Lou through prep school and 
started him in college, but Lou had always been be- 
low average in his school work, and he was forced 
to drop out of college. Finally, after Lou had worked 
at the furniture shop for a number of years, Mr. 
Bacon dropped him. As Lou commented, 

I think he thought I was getting to be too 
dependent on him, so he threw me off. I 
went right home, packed my things, and left 
his room for good ... 

Iwas with him all those years with the 
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expectation that something was going to come 
out of it. In that time I might have learned a 
trade or a profession, and I would be better 
off today. The trouble was, I got to like be- 
ing with him allthetime ... Mr. Bacon broke 
me, Bill. He really broke me. I idolized the 
man, and then he let me down. 

If Lou hadbeen intelligent in his school work 
or if he had had some skill in business affairs, he 
might have been able to capitalize upon Mr. Bacon’s 
support to better his social and economic position. 
Lacking such talents, he had no alternative but to 
return to the corner boys when Mr. Bacon dropped 
him. Probably he would never again have been ac- 
cepted on the street corner if it had not been for the 
friendship of the leader of one corner gang, who dis- 
cussed Lou in this way: 

I was never intimate with him before. He 
was with Mr. Bacon, and the two of them were 
very close. The corner boys didn’t like that, 
and he thought he was better than them ... I 
used to know Lou’s cousin very well. They 
didn’t get along. I thought, that’s too bad, 
first cousins, don’t get along. So when Tony 
and I went out, I would tell him to pick up 
Lou. At first he didn’t want to do it, but he 
always did. That’s how I really got to know 
Lou. When he went around with me, the other 
boys accepted him too. 

When I knew Lou, he was a corner boy. He 
was well liked, but his friends had a low estimate of 
his intelligence and strength of character. He filled 
a subordinate position in his group. 

Why was Lou deemed worthy of Mr. Bacon’s 
special considerationandhelp? If Mr. Bacon thought 
that Lou was intelligent, there were few others who 
shared his illusions. I am unable to think of any 
qualities that might have recommended him to Mr. 
Bacon except his attractive personality and his docil- 
ity. He idolized the man, and it is very difficult not 
to reward the people who idolize one, regardless of 
their other qualifications. 

The story of Lou Danaro is a striking case, 
but there were a number of other cases which illus- 
trated the same point. The condition was so general 
that the corner boys looked upon those who were 
closely identified with the settlement as ‘stooges’ 
or ‘flunkeys’ for the social workers. 

Of course, ina district containing over 20,000 
people, it would be possible to select interviews to 
prove almost any point. While I could not begin to 
quote all the material gathered on this subject, I 
have tried to select illustrations which are repre- 
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sentative. In my study, I used the stories of indi- 
viduals, but I relied primarily upon observations of 
two groups of men that I knew very well. One was a 
college boys’ club, the other a corner boys’ group. 
The club met in the Norton St. settlement. The cor- 
ner gang hung out on Norton St. The two groups had 
certain contacts with each other, and there was a 
sharp rivalry between them. In this social conflict, 
the settlement house played a prominent role. By 
observing the relations between the two groups and 
determining the attitudes of each toward the House, 
it was not difficult to define that role. By checking 
my information with a number of people outside 
these groups, I ascertained that there were certain 
conclusions upon the role of the settlement house 
which were generally accepted by those who were 
not closely identified with it. 

In the first place, the settlement does not be- 
long to the district. It is run by people who are so- 
cially superior and who look down upon Cornerville 
people. It caters to aselect group of people who are 
encouraged to consider themselves superior to their 
fellow inhabitants of Cornerville. It favors those 
who are willing toaccept the middle class standards 
of the social workers, and discriminates against 
those who refuse to be disloyal to the standards of 
Cornerville society. 

We can conceive the primary function of the 
settlement house interms of social mobility. It does 
not deal directly with the prevailing social organiza- 
tion of Cornerville but only with the deviants from 
that organization. It accepts those whoalready are 
maladjusted in terms of the local society, it rewards 
them for breaking away from the ties of Cornerville, 
and it encourages them to better their social and 
economic positions. Since upward mobility almost 
always involves movement out of the slum district, 
the settlement is constantly dealing with people who 
are on their way out of Cornerville. It does not win 
the loyalty of the great majority of the people who 
look upon the district as their permanent home. Even 
among the small group of college men, in whose ac- 
tivities the social workers take particular pride, 
there are those whoare less than completely loyal. 
One college man who belonged to a club that met in 
the Norton St. settlement said to me, 

They consider us scum .... Even the col- 
lege men, they’ll talk to us with every con- 
sideration, but behind our backs they consid- 
er us scum. 

The same sentiments were expressed to me by sev- 
eral other college men. Even the college men are 
lower class people until they have advanced upon 
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their careers, and they are always Italians. Evi- 
dently itis very difficult for social workers toover- 
come the common prejudices against lower class 
people in general and against Italians in particular. 
They may sincerely believe that they have no such 
prejudices, but their actions betray them. 

It is certainly possible to defend the func- 
tions of the settlement house, even as I have outlined 
them. It may perform a useful service in stimulat- 
ing social mobility, even though that service is lim- 
ited to a small fraction of the population. However, 
there are many people, including social workers, 
who feel that the primary function of the settlement 
house should be to promote a program which would 
benefit the rank and file of the people and win their 
loyalty. It is then pertinent to inquire whether the 
settlement can function in this way. Discussion of 
an experimental project conducted by the Corner- 
ville House will indicate the possibilities inherent 
in a different approach to settlement house work. 

Mr. Kendall, head of boys’ work at the Cor- 
nerville House, outlined a project calling for the 
operation of recreation centers in vacant stores. 
Such centers were to have several advantages over 
the settlement house in appealing to boys and young 
men. They would be setup right next to the corners 
where the boys hung out. They were to be run with 
a minimum of rules and formal discipline. They 
would cater only to boys and young men. Since the 
boys were accustomed to spending most of their 
time in exclusively male groups, the presence of 
girls and of women social workers in the settlement 
created a certain effeminacy in the atmosphere that 
made many of them uncomfortable. If the recrea- 
tion centers were a success, it was hoped that some 
of the boys could be induced to go one step farther 
and participate in the activities of the settlement 
house. 

When Mr. Smith was appointed the new head- 
worker of Cornerville House, he took an interest in 
Mr. Kendall’s plan, and he secured financial support 
to open three recreation centers for a trial period 
of six months. He planned to appoint three men from 
outside of Cornerville who had had some social 
work training to direct the centers. I went to Mr. 
Smith and tried to persuade him toappoint local men 
who were leaders in their own corner boy groups. 
Since I had been making a special study of corner 
boys,* I could have recommended a number of men 


‘who were demonstrating in their day-to-day activ- 


*See "Corner Boys: A Study of Clique Behaviour” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology. March, 1941, pp.647-664. 
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ities that they knew how to handle the corner boys. 
Mr. Smith doubted whether local men could be suc- 
cessful in such a job, but he finally agreed to fill 
one of the positions with a corner boy. I urged that 
he appoint ‘Doc’, a man who was the leader of his 
own corner gang and was well known and respected 
over a wide area. He was not a high school gradu- 
ate, but he was extremely intelligent and skillful in 
handling people. Doc had had no previous contact 
with the Cornerville House, but he had participated 
in some of the activities of the Norton St. House at 
an earlier period. Mr. Smith talked with Doc and 
then consulted two of the Norton St. social workers 
about him. One of them recommended Doc highly. 
Mr. Bacon, the head worker, commented, 


He’s not the sort of man I would pick for 
the job. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Smith decided to make the ap- 
pointment. 

I have stressed my own part in this project 
because I think it is important to point out that in 
the ordinary course of events, without the interven- 
tion of some outside agent, the experiment of placing 
a local man in sucha job would not have taken place. 

The results of the project were decisive, so 
far as the comparison between social workers and 
local leaders was concerned. One of the two social 
workers had such difficulties with broken windows, 
stealing, and general unruliness that he was forced 
to close his center within a few weeks of its opening. 
The second social worker managed to keep. his cen- 
ter operating for six months but it is doubtful whether 
he would have been able to continue had it not been 
for the assistance of Doc. Doc knew some of the 
older corner boys who hung around in the vicinity of 
the social worker’s center. The young boys in the 
center respected them astough guys. Doc persuaded 
them to go into the center and play cards in a quiet 
way so as toset a good example. The social worker 
admitted that this had been very helpful. At other 
times Doc sent members of his own corner gang 
around tothe center tobreak up fights and help main- 


tain order. 
Since Doc intervened to help the social work- 


er, the project was not a fair test of the performance 
of the two men. Nevertheless, it was recognized by 
all concerned that Doc’s center was the only real 
success of the three. His center ran smoothly al- 
most from the beginning. In the first two days, sev- 
eral things were stolen, but they were returned in a 
short time, and after that the stealing problem as- 
sumed quite a different form. Boys contrivuted to 
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the center things which they claimed to have found 
or to have received as gifts. Doc suspected that in 
some cases the things had been stolen, but he could 
not prove it. While the boys looked upon the other 
centers as foreign institutions to be exploited, they 
adopted Doc’s center as their own and wished to 
contribute to its support. 

Doc was equipped for his job in a way that 
no outsider could have been. Before the center 
opened, he did not know the boys with whom he was 
to deal, but he knew some of their older brothers, 
cousins, or parents. He alsoknew people upon whom 
he could call for assistance. One of his closest 
friends had been a boxing manager, and Doc hadhim 
giving the boys boxing lessons once a week. Doc 
was so experienced in dealing withcorner boy groups 
that he could tell how each one was organized after 
brief observation. When I visited his center the 
night after its opening, he pointed out the various 
groups of boys, one by one, saying, 


The boys over there hang on X corner. 
Joe is the kid that tells them what todo. The 
boys at that table hang on Y street. Al leads 
them around ... The boys by the radio hang 
on Z corner. Eddie is their leader. 


He not only knew how each group was organized, but 
he also knew how to deal with that informal organiza- 
tion. He recognized the leaders by giving them the 
responsibility for acting in matters involving their 
groups. In a short time his center was organized to 
run itself, and Doc was present simply to adjudicate 
disputes, to answer questions, and to give advice. 

Doc’s center was also successful in terms 
of what is known as ‘constructive work.’ Besides 
the boxing classes, there were art classes. The 
boys put out several issues of amimeographed mag- 
azine, and they organized the center as a club to 
carry on various activities. In each of these activ- 
ities the leadership was provided by one of the young 
boys in the center or by an older corner boy who had 
a secure position in the social structure of the dis- 
trict. The social workers confessed that they had 
great difficulty indetermining who were the leaders 
among the boys who came into their centers and 
this was certainly an important factor in their fail- 
ure. 

Doc’s success convinced Mr. Smith that it 
was worthwhile totry corner boys in such positions, 
but he didnot accept the demonstration without res- 
ervations. Doc was an exceptional man. Perhaps 
no other corner boy could have done such a job. Un- 
fortunately ‘: * project could not be refinanced after 
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the first six months, so that this idea could not be 
put to the test. However, the experience of the Chi- 
cago Area Projects, under the direction of Clifford 
Shaw, should indicate that Mr.Smith’s doubts were 
unfounded. The Area Projects are organized on the 
principle that every effort to better the community 
must be carried on by local leadership. The only 
function of outsiders is to discover who the leaders 
are, to propose a general plan to them, and to be 
avaiiable for advice when they are called upon. All 
the recreation centers operated by the Area Proj- 
ects have been handled by local men, and, so far as 
I have been able to determine, the results leave no 
doubt as to the success of such a program. 

While the Cornerville project died after six 
months, Doc’s center had a lasting influence upon 
the relations between the corner boys and the Cor- 
nerville House. Through the center, the boys got to 
know Mr. Kendall, who came around for occasional 
visits. They identified him as a man who was in- 
terested in helping the corner boys. Consequently, 
a year later when they needed an improvement in 
the local park facilities so that they would be able 
to organize a soft-ball league, they called upon Mr. 
Kendall for help. The managers of the soft-ball 
teams met once a week in the Cornerville House to 
discuss plans of action with Mr. Kendall. Asa re- 
sult of these meetings and the organization growing 
out of them, they were able to obtain a city appro- 
priation for improvement of the park facilities - the 
first appropriation for new Cornerville park depart- 
ment construction that had appeared in the city bud- 
get for seven years. Doc’s recreation center assis- 
tant, who had taken the lead in organizing the soft- 
ball league, wrote me recently, 

The boys will never forget what Mr. Ken- 

dall did for us. 

While the corner boys recognized his serv- 
ices, without their organization Mr. Kendall would 
never have been able to bring the pressure to bear 
upon the city government which resulted in the ap- 
propriation. The «ecreation center then not only 
brought about a change in the corner boys’ attitude 
toward the Cornerville House, but it also made Mr. 
Kendall a powerful man in the local community. 

In the literature of group work, there is con- 
siderable discussion of leaders and leadership, but 
the words have a different meaning from that which 


Ihave given them. ‘Leader’ is simply a synonym - 


for group worker. One of the main purposes of the 
group worker is to develop leadership among the 
people with whom he deals. As a matter of fact, 
every group, formalor informal, which has been as- 
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sociated together for any period of time, has devel- 
oped its own leadership, but this is seldom recog- 
nized by social workers. They do not see it because 
they are not looking for it. They think of leadership 
in normative terms. To them, the leading men of the 
community, apart from social workers, are business 
and professional men - people who have attained 
middle class standing. Such men may have some 
influence in the slum district, but it is not safe to 
assume that they do. In the process of moving up 
socially, many of them have moved out of the dis- 
trict and have retained only a local office or place 
of business. Even those who have not moved out may 
center their social interests elsewhere. The social 
worker who defines leadership in this way will not 
be able to move the community through these ‘lead- 
ers.’ For purposes of action, the only good defini- 
tion is a functional definition: the leader is the man 
who customarily originates action for a group of 
people. Those who are leaders in this sense have 
loyalties quite different from those which the social 
worker honors. He may think that they should not 
be leaders and that he must do nothing to increase 
their prestige. Nevertheless, any practicable plan 
for community improvement must begin by reorgan- 
izing the existing social organization and working 
through it. 

The social worker feels that the indigenous 
leaders of the community are not sincerely inter- 
ested in improving local conditions. It is my im- 
pression that they are justas sincere in that respect 
as the social workers. They have not accomplished 
more because their actions are limited by the nature 
of the social and political organization into which 
they fit. The person who studies the social and po- 
litical organization will discover what these limita- 
tions are and will then be able to formulate a pro- 
gram in realistic terms. Within the limitations, the 
leaders are free to act, and in some cases only a 
catalytic agent is needed to set a community pro- 
gram in motion. If the social worker can present 
his ideas to the right people, the people who already 
have positions of power and influence, he can serve 
as that agent. 

There is a widespread belief that if the so- 
cial worker makes his program interesting enough, 
people will automatically join in and participate. I 
think that is an illusion. If he is to be effective in 
dealing with the community as it exists, he must be- 
gin by learning how it is organized and adjusting 
himself to it. Only then will he be able to convince 
the people that his organization belongs to them and 
is designed to serve their interests. 
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APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


ON METHODS OF IMPLEMENTING A NATIONAL MORALE PROGRAM 
Margaret Mead 


This is an experimental paper in several 
ways. The social scientist is confronted with the 
need to attempt to translate his abstractions into 
workable and practical rules, If he is to do so, he 
faces several tasks, His abstractions must to a de- 
gree become cruder, because the tools are not yet 
developed for applying more refined formulations. 
A student of Chinese culture can warn an American 
export firm of the different meaning of red in Chin- 
ese culture, or twins in a West African tribe suggest 
alterations in the use of red or twins as advertising 
symbols. If, however, he attempts to translate his 
insight into the character structure, the character- 
istic organizations of experience of different peo- 
ples, into action, the problem is one with which we 
have only just begun tocope. In this paper I have 
assumed that we can’t assume a type of American 
character structure,’ Specialists will immediately 
demur - in this stratified, sectionalized, heteroge- 
neous and rapidly changing society, with its diverg- 
ent European historical sources, any statement 
about American character, unless corrected for all 
these factors, plus race and religion, is hopelessly 
crude, But the problem I have set myself is how the 
applied anthropologist might help to implement a 
national morale program, I have taken as given the 
present political structure of this country, the trend 
towards centralized planning in Washington, the 
probability that this trend will be accentuated in 
these emergency times, Where, I asked, can we find 
a rationale which might guide such wholesale plan- 
ning? That was the first question, And the second 
was: How can we include in the plan itself a com- 
pensatory element for the crudeness, the disregard 
of local, class, and religious differences, which it 
had to include, Finally, there is the problem that 
faces all those who would see science applied, that 
of communication, With this I have experimented 
also, I have tried to write this statement in a way 
which would make it at least partially meaningful to 
the wofking statesman, 

The present organization of the Defense pro- 
gram into local and state committees, while empha- 
sizing the importance of local, voluntary participa- 
tion in the defense program, is not implemented to 
tap anything like the full resources of the American 
people, This is due to 

failure to take the American character syste- 
_Mmatically into account, 
In building local morale in 1941 we have to operate 


with Americans as they are, not as we would like 
them to be. The typical American has very definite 
responses to leadership from the top. He is extra- 
ordinarily unresponsive to a Leader, to National ap- 
peals, to requests to become part of a National ef- 
fort which is stimulated from the top, All such ap- 
peals of the sort used in Europe are based upon a 
different father-son relationship, different from the 
relationship we have in America, The European child 
admires his father, fears him, and wishes to take 
his place, in giving orders to others. The American 
child tolerates his father, who, however, is already 
alittle out of date, and often can’t speak English, or 
knows nothing about airplanes, The American boy 
is interested in getting on his own, getting a job and 
getting rid of his father’s domination which is mere- 
ly dependent upon the fact that father holds the purse 
strings, All through his childhood the American boy 
- and girl - is interested, not in becoming like the 
parents, which is the basis for the European types 
of nationalism, but in catching up with those boys 
and girls who are just a little bit older and bigger, 
beating those who are the same age or size, and 
keeping ahead of those who are a little bit smaller. 
His range of competition is very small; he is not 
concerned with grandiose dreams, as are children 
over whom an omnipotent father looms, To be 
‘grown up’ to an American means, then, to be out 
from under - Dad can’t tell him when to take the 
car, he has his owncar ,,.. nor can the National Gov- 
ernment, He does not want to be told what to do 
from the top by the Government any more than he 
does by his own father, Depending on his father 
means being told what time to come 1n, and depend- 
ing upon the National Government means going on 
relief in one form or another, 

Analysis of the position of leaders in Amer- 
ica and of the appeals they have to make will dem- 
onstrate this point. A candidate for presidency has 
to emphasize that he is just like anyone else, he was 
born on a farm, he hoed corn; if he has made a lot 
of money, he is wiser not to mention it. If he came 
from a family with superior social pcsition, this is 
recognized asa political disadvantage which it takes 
consummate skill to overcome, The American peo- 
ple can most easily be persuaded to take an interest 
in a candidate if they feel he is just like them, only 
a little luckier, and so he made the grade, The fact 
that he made it must reassure them that they, too, 
are the stuff of which presidents are made or else 
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the political campaign doesn’t catch their imagina- 
tions, The foreign-born, depressed groups and dis- 
allowed minorities may rally around a Leader whom 
they, out of habits of dependence and desperation, 
identify with a great white father, But not the aver- 
age American, In the way in which Americans make 
moving picture stars into symbols of success, this 
same tendency is shown; the stars are not specially 
gifted, specially beautiful people - they are people 
just like themselves who had a break, Leadership 
in America means that the leader must identify with 
the individual average American - not that the peo- 
ple identify with him, 

But a defense setup with a national chief, then 
state committees headed by ex-officio governors,who 
become by this very framework representatives of 
Washington rather than of the people of each state, 
tries to tap this very weak element in the American 
character - it says, in effect, to full-grown Ameri- 
cans: ‘Wouldn’t you like to pretend to be a big boy 
and come and sit for five minutes on the *ront seat 
with Daddy.’ Now, because every American was once 
a little boy, so weak and small that it was fun to sit 
on the front seat with Daddy, this will make some ap- 
peal for a little while, And then comes the reaction 
- which I have got in small towns and in large - from 
the very people who have been serving on defense 
committees and looking as if they liked it, ‘For 
heaven’s sake, don’t mention Defense,’ ‘We very 
much hope that the speaker of this evening won’t 
mention defense,’ ‘The topic of the speech suggests 
that we won’t have to hear any more about Defense,’ 
This boredom and turning away is very suggestive 
of the child who says: ‘Please may I be excused’, 
and slips away from the table where the grown-ups 
are discussing dull, boring subjects, The American 
people are bored by the whole setup of the program, 
just as the British people were bored by the black- 
outs and tiie ARP precautions in the winter of 1939- 
1940, It has come down from the top; it hasn’t any 
roots, It doesn’t appeal to the American desire to 
do things oneself, and to SHOW those other guys on 
the next block, or the next ward, or the next town - 
that other Scout troop, the college team we play ev- 
ery year and usually lick, 

A program which takes some nice little de- 
fense job done in Oshkosh or Sioux City and puts it, 
with an approving pat on the head, into a national 
magazine or a national newspaper, isn’t enough, The 
boy who is pitching on the local team isn’t trying to 
please his father, his uncles and his grandparents, 
He wants the other fellows to say he is good, and the 
fellows on the visiting team to think his team’s lucky 
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to have him, Giving national applause to a local 
group, while temporarily gratifying, remains a pat 
on the head from a superior adult, 

In other words, you don’t get real grass roots 
by transplanting wilting tomato plants at 10 o’clock 
on a hot, dry July morning, The grass roots idea is 
sound, but it doesn’t mean just transplanting an idea 
from acentral hothouse to a local ex-officio defense 
council, The grass has got to grow there, in the lo- 
cal soil, Each town, each ward, each church, each 
labor union local has got to feel ‘WE did this and 
we did it better than that other town, ward, church, 
or labor union local,’ They don’t want to be fake 
emissaries of the national government, they don’t 
want to be patted on the head, They want to feel 
grown up, full of beans and ‘raring’ to go. 

What could be done to utilize all these 

drives inthe American character to the full? 

(1) It is necessary to organize local com- 
mittees around NATURAL LEADERS instead of 
around people who are put in ex-officio, A governor 
of the state may have been a natural leader or the 
result of a political deal, But the minute he is ap- 
pointed to a defense council because he is a governor 

- that’s the end for most Americans, WHO’s head- 

ing this thing, boys? Oh, the State Governors, Ohhh 
- (there’s a sinking sound in the voice, and the recug- 
nition that this isn’t really important), Some men 
are strong enough so that the words ‘THE MAYOR’ 
mean a given individual, with a name and a person- 
ality - and that’s all right, But in this country you 
have to be stronger to lead as mayor or governor 
than to lead withcut the props of office, To the 
American question: ‘What’d he do, to be chosen?’ - 
if the answer is ‘They are just appointing all the 
mayors or all the state governors’, the response is: 
‘Oh shucks,’ 

To make local groups take the defense job 
seriously, therefore, the leaders must be natural 
leaders, They may be governors or mayors, but 
they must be chosen for themselves, by their own 
communities, :ot appointed from the top because 
they are already heads of Chambers of Commerce 
or Welfare Councils, The political chicanery and 
stuffed shirt atmosphere which surrounds officials 
gets attached evento natural leaders who were orig- 
inally chosen, by their own groups, for some other 
job, if they are then appointed ex-officio, Getting 





_local groups started around natural leaders requires 


a technical field staff 

local communities going. 
(2) It is necessary to develop lines of local, 

regional, organizational rivalry and emulation which 


who will know how to get 
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will use to the full the American’s desire to show 
the other fellow who is near his size just what he 
can do, Such lines would require some preliminary 
work, but work for which most of the information is 
already available, It would merely have to be organ- 
ized. The national and regional offices would need 
to have MAPS OF NATURAL RIVALRY LINES, 
for cities of certain sizes, within certain regions - 
€.g., cities in New England or in the Corn Belt, and 
alsofor every important sort of voluntary grouping. 
If a local Odd Fellows Lodge in Terre Haute does 
something worth encouraging, the technical staff 
would see to it that that was fully publicized in the 
appropriate Odd Fellows publication which reached 
other lodges of about the same size and strength, 
Every item of news of this sort would be carefully 
organized to appeal to rivalry inside own organiza- 
tion, The size and strength of the lodge would be 
prominently figured, so that every reader could 
make the necessary classification, ‘Inour class, but 
a little larger. We could beat them.’ or ‘Gosh, a 
smaller lodge than ours, we better get busy.’ These 
are the only two comments which will be of any use, 
The activities of a much bigger lodge will call forth 
no interest at all, 

None of this need be left to chance, For ev- 
ery identified good local plan or activity, or local 
invention, or conspicuous record, there could be 
definite lines of publicity which would utilize this 
sort of rivalry. Whenever lines of rivalry cross, 
both sets could be used, e.g., if a small upper New 
York State University, working with a nearby com- 
munity, did a particularly good job of assimilating 
150 new families of skilled workers, then this activ- 
ity would be publicized in other New York State 
towns of about the same size, and possibly across 
the border in Pennsylvania in other small denomina- 
tional colleges, and particularly where small col- 
leges and defense industries in small towns coincided. 
Through all of this, two sorts of rivalry would be 
invoked: ‘We can beat those others inside our or- 
ganization’, and ‘Our organization can beat that other 
organization,’ The local Baptist Church could be 
vying with all other Baptist Churches in that state, 
and also with the local Methodist Church whose ac- 
tivities, stimulated by the desire to beat the local 
Baptist Church, would also be publicized among all 
other Methodist churches in the state. CROSS CUT- 
TING RIVALRY maps would be used to facilitate 
the publicizing, 

What would these local committees do? At 
presenta great deal of discouragement is being pro- 
duced because local communities keep coming for- 
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ward with national plans, for nation-wide volunteer 
registration, or vigilance committees, or ways of 
collecting aluminum - plans which national planning 
offices consider unwise, or premature. So the na- 
tional offices thank the local patriots but tell them 
to please stop - for the moment, And the result is 
stalemate, If local community action is to reinforce 
and strengthen national action, there are several 
things which must be taken into account, 

(1) Local communities must be guided to- 
ward workon real problems which have to be solved 
and which, if possible, have several answers, As- 
similating defense workers, cushioning the shock of 
consumer deprivation and consumer disgruntlement, 
planning defense bond buying by group action, work- 
ing out community plans for implementing nutrition 
suggestions - all ofthese activities can be variously 
organized, There is no single right answer, Fur- 
thermore, the problems which are suggested to the 
local groups should be a carefully considered mix- 
ture of jobs that can be finished and jobs that can 
never be finished but will go on, through the emer- 
gency and beyond. In the suggestions for types of 
problems which would be made by field staff to lo- 
cal committees, the proportions of these three types 
of problems would be adjusted to the state of local 
morale, If morale was very weak and halting, then 
two or three tasks which could be quickly and sat- 
isfactorily accomplished would be suggested as the 
things on which the national government needed ad- 
vance experimental work done, As morale grew 
stronger, longer tasks, on which progress was pos- 
sible, but in which there would be less sense of fin- 
ish, would be introduced, Then, when morale 
slumped from the heights it had gained - as it prob- 
ably would as the Emergency came to seem to be a 
constant state without any surge or excitement in it 
- anew set of problems, reaching beyond the Emer- 
gency, would be introduced, Technical field work- 
ers would have to be trained to gauge the tempo of 
each community, and to make correct guesses as to 
what kind of project would be most valuable to mor- 
ale, 

(2) No local community should be asked to 
work on a problem for which the Federal Govern- 
ment has already settled on an answer not yet an- 
nounced, If for instance an alteration in the draft 
age were already settled upon, this should not come 
up for discussion or consideration in local forums 
or roundtables. This is simply a way of saying that 
the whole plan must be bona fide, and definite safe- 
guards must be introduced into the administrative 
machinery to see that it is bona fide, It must not be 
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a gentle, indirect way of making each local com- 
munity do just what the Federal Government has al- 
ready decided upon, If this is done, it will merely 
be another and more vicious formof mass manipu- 
lation which will inevitably recoil and become a 
boomerang in lowered morale, lowered confidence 
in the government and a lowered sense of individual 
initiative, 

(3) The local groups should be asked to work 
on real problems, stated in terms of already dis- 
cernible trends, If for instance, it is clear that trailer 
camps are to be the form of defense housing ina 
given region, then the local groups in communities 
where defense industries are located, or better still 
are going to be located, should be told that some 
sortof trailer camp is to be the answer, not merely 
that they should try to think out some form of de- 
fense housing, Unless this precaution is taken, local 
groups will spend energy inventing unusable solutions 
which will be shown by the result to have been a 
waste of time - and perhaps a morale hoax. But if 
twenty local groups are all working on how to fit 
trailer camps into their local geographic set-up, 
some of the work they do is bound to be relevant to 
the final decision even if they don’t hit on any world- 
Shaking addition to the plans which the government 
has in mind, When the trailer camp is set up, they 
canatleast say, ‘We planned that - except of course 
for that idea about sewerage, the government got 
that from that Business men’s defense planning 
crowd over in Lancaster,’ A sense of pride and 
achievement can be combined here with the repeti- 
tion of the rivalry incentive, ‘The next time a job 
comes along we’ll show that Lancaster crowd, Most 
of our boys were asleep on their feet this time. But 
you wait,’ 

(4) If full use is to be made of these local 
groups, they should be encouraged to turn in very 
full reports, clippings from local papers describing 
their work, etc, which would itself provide a mine 
of information on morale, which could be analyzed 
by qualified experts to show morale trends in the 
country. Such experts should of course be working 
against an adequate opinion-testing background, both 
qualitative and quantitative, that is,intensive contin- 
uous field work on the state of morale, and wider, 
less intensive opinion-sampling polls, 

(5) In the publicizing of any local group’s 
solution of a problem, the solution can be hand-picked 
for its best elements and those elements can be 
stated in planned juxtaposition to other elements in 
the total plan which appear necessary, The plans 
would be shorn of every feature which seemed def- 
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initely contradictory or impracticable, If this was 
done at the first stage - when one local group’s plan 
was being publicized along its natural rivalry lines - 
the competing and emulating groups which would try 
improving on this solution, would be working on 
something which was already better than the original, 
This device would provide a quick method of stepping 
up efficiency, a progressive movement process - 
the exact opposite of the degeneration which sets in 
when words are repeated in the children’s game of 
‘Whispering down the lane,’ 

(6) The lines of rivalry would be kept fluid, 
by the CROSS CUTTING RIVALRY MAPS discussed 
above, So a local labor union would not be encour- 
agedinto an endless chain of emulation with another 
labor union, or another local of the same union, or 
another local of the same union in another nearby 
city, etc. alone, but all of these emulative lines 
would be mixed, Otherwise deadlocks would occur 
in which the attention of the groups would be fixed 
upon beating the permanent rivals, not merely using 
rivalry as a driving force towork out their own prob- 
lems, 

(7) Local groups could be used as testing 
grounds, not only for details of how some new policy 
could be worked out, but perhaps more importantly 
for the morale difficulties which might develop 
aroundit, Witha knowledge of the American charac- 
ter, anda knowledge of the local scene, the technical 
staff could spot and diagnose those early signs of 
trouble and it would give the particular Federal 
agency involved in the particular plan time to work 
out correctives, If there had been time to have some 
trial drafts for instance, more of the factors which 
were most damaging to morale might have been 
eliminated, Nutrition plans involving radical changes 
in food habits may set up utterly unforeseen psycho- 
logical difficulties which may seriously affect mor- 
ale. Signs of these difficulties might be picked up in 
the discussions around local plans, in the partici- 
pating members of the local committee’s stated and 
implied objections to ‘having medicine put in their 
bread, ugh’, for instance, Once a policy has become 
a national emergency program, withall of the invest- 
ment of prestize and planning, it may be too risky to 
have too muchfree experimentation with the expres- 
sion of disapproval, But when sucha policy is merely 
being discussed in a local committee, which is on 
its mettle to help form the policy, the expression 
of distaste, repugnance, contempt or fear, would be 
healthy and harmless, 


What main lines would the program take? This 
obviously is the biggest problem of all. It is impos- 
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sible to indicate in detail what the local groups 
should do, what they should be told, how their efforts 
should be phrased, until we have a more clearly 
determined National direction, But if the machinery 
were actually worked out and ready to be put into 
effect, then the minute a more definite cue is given, 
it could go into force. Working out the machinery 
would mean training an adequate technical field staff 
and assembling the material necessary to make the 
NATURAL RIVALRY MAPS andthe plans for PUB- 
LICIZING ALONG NATURAL RIVALRY LINES, 

It is also possible to work out now some 
guiding premises onthe relationship between Ameri- 
can character and the national direction. 

If it were decided that for another six months 
Defense was still to be the keynote, then a good deal 
could be said about ways in which the idea could be 
handled better. If we are merely getting ready to 
meet a threat, it doesn’t fit the American’s ideal 
of himself to be hurrying, ‘Hitler is a threat, that 
is, he has a bigger gun than we happen to have on 
hand, Okay, we’ll make ourselves a gun bigger than 
he has, Let’s get on with the job.’ But hurry doesn’t 
fit in, ‘People only hurry when they are scared pink 
or when they are going somewhere,’ Americans 
won’t admit they are scared and it wouldn’t be good 
for morale if they were, And Defense isn’t going any- 
where, it’s like paying a bill that was mislaid, or an 
extra income tax assessment which the Income tax 
department finds out was unpaid - two years later. 
Not only can we not gear high morale to a defense 
program, but it is actually a morale error to try to 
do so, If we use high pressure methods to enlist in- 
terest in something which is essentially routine and 
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unattractive, an unpleasant, inescapable duty - all 
we do is to discredit the methods, Once it can be 
made clear that we are going somewhere - as for 
instance to win the War - then Americans canbe en- 
listed in complete participation if some such genuine 
local participation scheme as has been outlinedis 
used, But even to go somewhere, to reshape the 
world, to wipe Hitler off the map, or however it is 
phrased, full American participation can not be 
gained by high pressure salesmanship, or national 
propaganda, In 1917 it was a new experience for 
Americans to be part of the National Show, Getting 
orders direct from Washington, shouting the same 
slogans that everyone else was shouting because 
Washington said: ‘These are the words’, had a cer- 
tain appeal of novelty, short-lived because it didn’t 
fit in to the American character really, but still an 
appeal, But since that time we’ve had the disillusion- 
ment with the last War and its propaganda, endless 
lessons in how advertisers get their results, detailed 
efforts to make us distrust German propaganda and 
so all propaganda, That is one side of the story, The 
other side is that since the depression, millions of 
Americans have been in touch with Washington - 
through WPA, and CCC camps! The relationship be- 
iween Washington and a small town in Nebraska has 
ceased to have even its 1917 spurious glamour, It 
won’t work, Instead of ‘Come and ride on the front 
seat with Daddy, Jimmy my boy, and Ill let you pre- 
tend to hold on to the wheel for a minute while I 
steer’, we’ve got to substitute: ‘Got to get this en- 
gine running smoothly, Come here, Jim, and see if 
you can’t stop this friction, We have to think up 
some way of getting going quick! We’re going places! 


COMMUNITY RESETTLEMENT IN A DEPRESSED COAL REGION 
Frederick L, W. Richardson, Jr. 


I, THE COMMUNITY 
Human Problems in Planning a New Community 
A, INTRODUCTION 
In 1937, in one of the northern Appalachian 
coal States, anew charitable corporation was formed, 
the purpose of which, as stated in the by-laws, was: 
‘ eeeeethe rehabilitation and assistance of in- 
dustrial and agricultural workers,....,.unable 
to obtain sufficient suitable employment.....’ 
The intention of this corporation was to con- 
centrate on finding a solution for the situation creat- 
ed by the mass unemployment of stranded coal 


miners in the Appalachian coal fields, 

Everyone is familiar with the fact that the 
coal industry has been going through a major re- 
organization and retrenchment brought about by the 
convergence of many forces - over-expansion of the 
industry during World War I, loss of markets to 
coal substitutes (oil, gas, and hydro-electric power), 
increased efficiency in coal consumption, rapid 
mechanization of mining processes, and government 
control and regulation of the industry, 

Coupled with these conditions is the fact that 
mining is an extractive industry, unable to support 
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continuously in one area the economic structure 
which has been built upon its operation, Hence, in 
all the bituminous coal areas in the United States, 
serious situations have arisen, In the late 1930’s, 
careful studies revealed a surplus of 200,000 work- 
ers inthe industry who, it was claimed, would never 
be employed full-time again. Including families, 
this meanta stranded population of 1,000,000 people, 

For the first time in our history, continuous 
mass unemployment threatens our whole economy, 
Masses of industrial workers face permanent dis- 
placement brought about by technological advances, 
and by declining and shifting markets. The present 
war upturn can serve to remedy this situation only 
momentarily, 

In the coal regions of the country, Govern- 
ment and private relief agencies have given money 
and food to keep workers’ families from starving; 
in addition, the coal companies’ credit system, the 


WPA, and the CCC camps have shared the burden, 


Frankly recognizing that these methods are no more 
than temporary palliatives, many people have sug- 
gested various ‘back-to-the-land’ schemes; in fact, 
a number of articles have appeared in periodicals 
in favor of such proposals, On the other hand, the 
difficulties confronting the population already on 
the land have also been pointed out. Once there was 
agricultural opportunity for all, but with technological 
change, that opportunity has been removed, In fact, 
studies of the U, S. Department of Agriculture have 
given rise to the following conclusion: 


‘Hundreds of thousands of farm people are 
having difficulty in making a living on the 
land, Displacement of those already on farms 
has become a Serious problem, Whatof the 
urban-worker who wishes to start in farm- 
ing on a full-time basis in the midst of these 
conditions, There isn’t room for him in 
agriculture, We must look farther for an 
opportunity for low-income industrial work- 
ers. Perhaps an entirely new way of life, 
neither full-time farming nor industrial em- 
ployment alone is the answer,* 


A handful of men, both in and outside the 
Government, are convinced that neither agriculture 
alone nor industry alone can be the solution for mass 
unemployment, Instead they believe firmly that a 
combination of the two holds great promise, In 1933, 


*A PLACE ON THE EARTH. A Study of Subsistence Home- 
steads in the U.S.A. Unpublished report of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 1941, Part I, Chapter II, p.9. 


Congress authorized the establishment of a Division 
of Subsistence Homesteads making it possible to 
carry out the scheme of combining subsistence agri- 
culture with industry, and to test its value as a new 
way of living for industrial workers. 

Among the original planners and administra- 
tors of this Government program were some of the 
men who founded the private charitable corporation 
above mentioned, Two years’ work with the Govern- 
ment had made them dissatisfied with inefficient ex- 
ecution of policies, Several conflicts had arisen from 
the overlapping of duties of the three responsible 
agencies; the planning, construction and operating 
boards, The high cost of the housing was well beyond 
ability of the homesteaders to pay. To build the 
houses, unemployed men were in effect hiring high 
paid union labor, Powerless to control the execu- 
tion of these government policies for which they 
were responsible, these men felt that: 


‘The time was ripe for a private agency to 
make some practical experiments in order to 
develop a technique to deal with the problems 
of rehabilitation of unemployed miners,’ 


These Government workers, therefore, form- 
eda committee with others interested, which later be- 
came the charitable corporation with which we are 
concerned, The members immediately set about de- 
termining what they wanted to do and how they were 
to do it, Considerable practical experience in this 
country, as well as a general familiarity with Eng- 
lish procedure, provided the basis for the plans that 
they had in mind: 


‘The experiment in rehabilitation, based upon 
self-help, subsistence production, retraining 
for new skills, and development of individual 
and community activities is in line with the 
best approved methods used in England, 
and: 

‘,eseeemembers of the group will work cooper- 
atively inthe development of the cultural life 
and economic activities of the community,’ 


In short, a new type of living, anew society, 
was envisaged, stressing (1) self-help, or, action on 
the principle that if a man wants a thing he can pro- 
duce it himself, and (2) cooperation in community, 
social and economic activities, Later, after the in- 
vestigator had associated for some time with mem- 
bers of management, he was able to determine more 
precisely what management meant by these state- 
ments of purpose. To translate them into more 
explicit terminology, they meant: (1) a society, rel- 
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atively self-sufficient economically and socially, 
whose members participate to a maximum in their 
own organizations, and to a minimum in outside ac- 
tivities; (2) individuals proficient in many skills, who 
both cooperate with and lead others. In addition, a 
third aim was conceived, as quoted above - namely, 
the desire to discover a method that could be applied 
in subsequent work to the mass unemployment prob- 
lem, 

As preliminary steps in carrying out the 
plans of the corporation, money was raised anda 
survey of an Appalachian coal county was made, The 
county chosen was outstanding in its number of un- 
employed miners, Between 1933 and 1936, 150,000 
men, women and children, or two-thirds of the popu- 
lation, were at some time on relief. The prospects 
for the future were even worse, as the commercial 
coal inthe county was almost exhausted, and perma- 
nent unemployment appeared to lie ahead in the near 
future, Evenifthe miners should leave, where could 
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they goina nation glutted withunemployed? By 1937, 
the survey of the county had been completed, and 
well over $100,000 had been raised, 

The next steps were hiring a Field Staff and 
selecting a site, In the spring of 1937, an abandoned 
farm in the heart of a mining area in the county was 
chosenas the site for the future project. It contained 
200 acres on which were a few buildings, including 
alarge old red brick farmhouse later to become the 
Community Center, The property lay at the head of 
a Shallow valley, centrally located in relation to 
many mining settlements, or ‘patches’ as they are 
called locally. (See Fig, 1) About two miles away 


was a town of 2000, and five miles distant a town of 
10,000. On this property, it was planned to settle 
fifty homestead families, each one tobe allotted about 
one and one-half acres on which to build a house and 
a chicken coop, and to cultivate a small subsistence 
garden, The remaining land, owned by the commun- 
ity, was to be set aside for such purposes as com- 
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munity farming, recreation, store, etc, In the mean- 
time, a Field Staff of three men with their families 
had been chosen and they proceeded to select the 
homesteaders and to prepare the land for the building 
program, 

During the first year anda half of the project, 
from the spring of 1937 till the fall of 1938, a great 
deal had been accomplished, The Field Staff had 
chosen thirty-five homesteaders - all miners below 
the rank of foreman - who then moved onto the land 
from the neighboring mining settlements, These 
homesteaders were a variegated lot, including Amer- 
icans, ‘foreigners,’ and five colored families, Some 
of the ‘foreigners’ were immigrants, most were 
first-generation Americans of Slavic, Italian, German 
parentage, and the like, Their fathers and mothers 
had been herded over from the ‘old country’ a little 
after the turn of the century to workin the coal mines, 

Toguide the community activities, three more 
staff members had been added, two to act as fore- 
men on house construction, the thirdtoteach weaving. 
Each family except some of the staff hadas its tempo- 
rary home a unit of two small single-room shacks, 
one 10 feet square, the other 20 feet square, built 
primarily for use as brooder house and chicken coop, 
By living in this way on the project, the men could 
use their spare time to advantage, working on their 
permanent houses, which they were given to believe 
would all be completed within a year or two, Two 
staff members and their families lived on the prop- 
erty inthe original large brick farmhouse, and a few 
others commuted to the project from nearby, 

As most of the homesteaders had part-time 
jobs at the mines, they could work on their gardens 
and on the construction at the project only during 
spare hours and their days off, A system was de- 
vised - called the credit-hour scheme - whereby each 
family contributed the same number of hours of labor 
to construction, matching in their way management’s 
capital loan, Asa member of management said: ‘This 
idea is the heart of the self-help scheme,’ In this 
fashion, labor costs were almost entirely eliminated, 
making cheap housing practical, 

The organizations of the new community con- 
sisted ofa cooperative grocery store; a farm, which 
furnished milk, etc, for the homesteaders; a weaving 
enterprise for subsistence and commercial produc- 
tion; and a large number of committees and clubs. 
During the summers of 1937 and 1938, a work camp 
of almost 50 ardent young college boys and girls 
lived on the project, taking over the Community Cen- 
ter, Under the direction of a young married couple, 
they endeavoured to gain personal experience with 
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current social problems and to do their bit to help, 
Specifically, they worked on the construction and 
guided the community life, in which they took an ac- 
tive part, From sheer weight of numbers, the im- 
pact of the campers was considerable; in fact the 
first summer they far outnumbered the homesteaders, 
Atthe close of the summer camp in 1238, four young 
campers joined the project as volunteer staff mem- 
bers, One of them, a young woman, conducted a 
nursery school; the other three were young fellows 
who helped with construction work and guided some 
of the committees and clubs, 

At this time, the main activity at the project 
was the construction of a sweater factory by the men, 
They had forfeited the time they would ordinarily 
have put into building their houses to donate their 
labor for the construction of what was hoped would 
provide the economic salvation of many families, 

At about the same time that this effort toward 
greater economic self-sufficiency was being made, 
the charitable Rehabilitation Corporation decided 
conscientiously to take steps toward fulfilling their 
thirdaim, namely, the establishment of a rehabilita- 
tion procedure, Toaidthem in performing this duty, 
they turned to the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard University, and asked the 
cooperation of the Department of Industrial Research, 
The managers thought that the experience of that de- 
partment, gained in industrial and community stud- 
ies, would provide an estimate of the methods used 
in the project and an analysis of the reasons for its 
success or failure, As a result, the writer under- 
took a study of the situation, and from the fall of 1938 
to the winter of 1939, he was alternately partici- 
pating in the life of the community and analyzing the 
data collected, 

B, BEGINNING OF INVESTIGATION - ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF METHOD 
1, Formulating Problem - Changing People’s 

Way of Living - Equilibrium 

To ‘point up’ the investigation and make it of 
maximum value to management - the Corporation 
and Field Staff - it was necessary to make clear-cut 
the exact nature of the problem, As past experience 
in resettlement has shown, the difficulties encounter- 
ed are tremendous, But this is not surprising, as 
resettlement and rehabilitation are major types of 
reform, Similar, infact, to missionary work or even 
to colonization, The difficulties and dangers of all 
such major social reforms are familiar to all - the 
difficulties of overcoming people’s well-known stub- 
born resistance to change, andthe dangers of making 
people worse off than they were in the first place, 
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Why do people commonly resist change, even 
when their security, if not their very existence, is 
threatened? How can such people be guided so that 
they will willingly change their mode of life to one 
offering a far greater assurance of survival? To 
find the answers to both these questions was the great 
challenge to management and to research, 

It is, of course, impossible to answer these 
questions without a full understanding of what is in- 
volved in such undertakings as rehabilitation and re- 
settlement, For one thing, hardly a single aspect of 
the lives of the rehabilitated remains unaffected. 
Their relations with their family, with their friends, 
with their co-workers, with all their associates and 
acquaintances is put to a strain, Their customary 
skills andtheir ways of doing things may be changed 
as well as their physical environment, No longer are 
they surrounded by a familiar setting. The adjustment 
required may be impossible for older people, Per- 
haps even more disconcerting than associating with 
a large number of totally strange people is the neces- 
sity of finding one’s own place among them, knowing 
when to lead and when to follow. No longer can people 
be taken for granted; no longer can one know what to 
expect, It is upsetting for anyone, although some 
individuals make these changes more easily than 
others, The unwillingness of people to make changes 
is a substantial obstacle to all social reform, 

But why do people vary in their capacity for 
adopting changes? If an answer could be found to this 
question, the problem of administration would be 
greatly simplified. In line with these observations, 
the investigator set about formulating tentative ex- 
planations to be tested, and the following point of view, 
which was used as a basis, proved valuable both in 
determining the course of the investigation and in 
drawing conclusions from its findings. 

As everyone knows, people become accustom- 
ed to certain definite daily, weekly, monthly, and 
seasonal routines, For many, the routines become so 
ingrained after years and years of repetition that any 
serious change, such as moving to another part of 
the country, is looked upon with horror. In contrast, 
others having a wide experience in life, become con- 
ditioned to many different types of routine, and usually 
find it easier to adjust to different situations. Both 
types of people within their own environments may be 
well-balanced, but when subjected to small changes, 
those who are more easily upset often become sullen 
or bad-tempered, in contrast to adaptable people, who 
‘always get along.’ In other words, some people be- 
come conditioned to a limited acquaintance among 
people; they become canalized in a restricted routine 
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and tend totolerate only certain familiar ways of be- 
having, and of carrying on human intercourse, Others, 
however, become conditioned to a wide acquaintance, 
If among these acquaintances they are friendly with 
many different types of people, of necessity they must 
tolerate many types of behaviour, Whatever the dif- 
ferences between the two types may be, they have at 
least one point in common, namely, that in their re- 
lations with others they become adjusted to their par- 
ticular social environments, Tousea more scientific 
terminology, within the range of their own environ- 
ment, their relations are in equilibrium; they differ 
in that the range of one is narrow, the range of the 
other broad, 

Speaking more precisely, the type of accus- 
tomed social behaviour referred to includes such 
things as the number and kind of associates and the 
type of supervision, For every person there isa 
breaking point, at which he loses his temper, stirs 
uptrouble, or otherwise attempts to compensate for 
the disturbance to his equilibrium, In dealing with 
others, the tactful person intuitively knows a person’s 
breaking point and treats him usually in such a way 
as not to upset him, 

This same property of equilibrium not only 
applies to individuals but also to groups of individuals 
in organizations, societies, and nations, Practical 
men of affairs are often intuitively aware of the a- 
mount of change that both their organization and the 
key leaders within it can tolerate, If these toler- 
ances are exceeded in any of a number of ways, as 
for instance, by curtailing activities so that employ- 
ees become relatively idle, management may have a 
strike or other crisis on its hands, In contrast, if 
the energies of the employees are redirected in other 
channels, or if their relations with others become re- 
established, such crises may be averted, 

Thus it can be seen that in resettlement and 
rehabilitation projects, new avenues for expression 
must be substituted for the old, if people’s habits 
and routine relations are to be changed successfully, 
This redirection of energies without undue disruption 
of individual relation is, therefore, the big problem 
in rehabilitation, If this fact is not heeded, and the 
people’s equilibrium is upset, those in disequilibrium 
may resist all cooperation with management, thus 
jeopardizing the success. of the undertaking, The 
management of the project to be discussed, while 
redirecting the activities of their group were fre- 
quently well aware that certain policies might ‘split 
the community wide open,’ In the account to follow, 
considerable evidence will be presented indicating 
disturbances to the equilibrium of individuals and of 
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the community, 

Just as the crux of the administration of re- 
habilitation and resettlement lies in the successful 
changing of people from one state of equilibrium to 
another, so the main problem of the research may be 
Said to be concerned with recording and analyzing 
the changes in equilibrium, 

2. Methods of Appraisal 

Simply to record and analyze the situation 
was not enough, if the findings of the investigation 
were to be applied to an appraisal of the project and 
to a determination of a definite rehabilitation pro- 
cedure, A basis for the appraisal was the first es- 
sential, Consequently, the first step was to find out 
exactly what were the objectives envisaged, what new 
manner of living management des *ed for the home- 
steaders, These objectives of management have al- 
ready been mentioned, namely, the creation of a self- 
sufficient group of people, composed of individuals 
with initiative, ‘he next step of the investigator was 
to determine what methods had been used to attain the 
desired equilibrium, 

No detailed blueprint of the ends desired had 
been drawn; likewise no master plan of the means to 
be adopted was formulated, Instead management de- 
veloped the project as they went along, more or less 
building and adding as they saw fit at a particular 
time, Intheir own language, they preferred to ‘go as 
the way opens,’ There was only one preconceived 
plan - namely, the combination of a subsistence with 
a cash economy. This idea was even more elastic 
than the combination of subsistence agriculture with 
industry, the original basic idea underlying the 
Government Subsistence Homesteads, The following 
quotation represents the management’s point of view, 
except that the idea of handicraft subsistence produc- 
tion is not developed: 

‘This rehabilitation program enabling unem- 
ployed and partially employed miners to be- 
come self-supporting so that they need not 
apply for relief is based upon two approaches, 
First, to enable them to produce as much of 
their subsistence as possible, so that they 
could maintain a high standard of comfort on 
a low cash income basis, Second, to retrain 
them for new skills from which they can de- 
rive supplementary income, 

‘Each family can produce its own vegetables, 
both summer and winter supply, eggs, a large 
portion of its meat and arrange for its supply 
of milk through the community dairy. In ad- 
dition to this subsistence production, cash in- 
come must be obtained, As longas the miners 
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can get work in the mines on a part-time basis, 
this will provide their income, As the mines 
are exhausted, new sources of income will 
have to be developed,’ 

Let us now see what was actually being accom- 
plished and review the initial steps taken by manage- 
ment, Let us see, moreover, what they hoped to ac- 
complish thereby, and what their logic was for so 
doing, as gleaned from subsequent interviews and 
written statements, 

The first really important step was the de- 
cision that the undertaking should be a small com- 
munity resettlement project, The community was 
kept small, i.,e,, 50 families, for it was felt thata 
small undertaking could be more easily handled and 
would naturally cost less, By choosing resettlement 
rather than rehabilitation of an existing community, 
it was thought that, among other advantages, first, 
there would be an opportunity to weed out the less 
desirable families, and second, the community re- 
sistance to change would be less, In other words, 
it would be easier to bring people to a new way of 
life in a new environment than to try to modify the 
fixed habits of those who were part of an established 
community, Another reason for resettlement was 
the opportunity for the homesteaders to acquire new 
skills in the ‘self-help’ construction program, 

This initial decision in favor of resettlement 
naturally predetermined a long chain of subsequent 
events, many of them inevitable, Obviously the pro- 
gram would involve the homesteaders in a general 
community construction period that would last for 
several years and would consume most of the ener- 
giesofthe men, The following quotations from pub- 
lished statements bring out the point of view of man- 
agement: 

‘The construction of a house by a man and 
his family is not only an economic method of 
procedure but it creates an attitude of mind 
which is the essence of rehabilitation.,........ 
‘The essence of rehabilitation is the build- 
ing of confidence in one’s self that one can 
meet new situations and do things which one 
never did before, i.e,, self-help, Therefore, 
the construction of a house became the cen- 
ter of the rehabilitation program, It is a 
project in which all members of the family 
can participate, It tends to arouse feelings 
of pride, loyalty and hope as few other activ- 
ities do, The construction of the houses by 
the men themselves was more than a con- 
struction job, It was the core of the educa- 
tional program, The fact that the stone 
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houses requireda longer construction period 
was a good educational procedure,’ 

In short, then, the house-building program 
would, among other things, distinctly contribute to 
family and community cooperation and self-suffi- 
ciency, to the development of skills and, doubtless, 
of leadership. In fact, it would become the great 
unifying activity. 

The farm also was started at the beginning 
ofthe project, Here, too, the reasons given empha- 
sized re-training, The following quotation enlarges 
on the purposes of the farm: 

‘The undivided portion of the farm is being 
cultivated by the management, The purpose 
of this program is to produce cash crops, to 
improve the land by a system of proper crop 
rotation, and to teach the leaseholders ap- 
proved agricultural methods, A tested poultry 
flock has been started. Some of the men are 
beginning chicken projects, A few will have 
sufficient aptitude and develop enough special 
skill to become successful poultry raisers, 
A registered dairy herd is being developed, 
The farm program is providing some employ- 
ment, In addition, it enables those who are 
unemployed to obtain milk and eggs in ex- 
change for their labor.’ 

The farm, then, was to be both a commercial 
venture andan educational institution. An additional 
concept, not mentioned above, was that it would be 
primarily useful in supplying such cooperative ser- 
vices as ploughing, marketing, etc. In other words, 
it would gear into the subsistence agricultural fea- 
tures of the project. Briefly, it was conceived of as 
an active institution distinctly promoting the economic 
as well as the social self-sufficiency of the com- 
munity. 

Although not introduced at the beginning of 
the project in the spring of 1937, but later in the win- 
ter of 1938, hand-loom weaving was inaugurated to 
assure further economic self-sufficiency, From the 
report quoted above are also the following remarks 
about this venture: 

‘Weaving is being started witha skilled weav- 

er of long experience in charge, It is ex- 

pected that special skills will be developed 

and aptitudes discovered, so that most of the 

families can produce a great many useful 

articles for their homes, Some will be able 

to sell their produce to obtain a cash income,’ 
Here again, the weaving program was designed to pro- 
mote economic self-sufficiency and to develop skill, 
In addition, as in the case of agriculture and house 
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construction, it was planned that it should play an 
important role in strengthening family self-suffi- 
ciency and cooperation, 

Finally, the cooperative store and the Com- 
munity Association with all its subsidiary commit- 
tees, clubs, etc. must be noted, The homesteaders 
had an opportunity to participate in the management 
of the store, since it was designed to have its cus- 
tomer as stockholders, with only one vote per stock- 
holder, The store, therefore, could be a means of 
promoting considerably both homesteader leadership 
and community self-sufficiency, In regard to the 
functions of the Community Association and the sub- 
Sidiary organizations, the following statement is il- 
luminating: 

‘A community association has been organized, 
composed of all leaseholders. A mere enu- 
meration of the committees and activities 
will serve to indicate the way in which these 
families, who have so recently come together, 
are being welded into a community; social, 
library, and store committees; boy and girl 
scouts; mothers’ club and garden club. 
Through these various activities, these peo- 
ple, who have had almost no experience in 
community organization, are learning not 
only the theory but are practising coopera- 
tion and mutual helpfulness, 

Little more need be added to make evident the 
Strong desire of management to promote community 
activities and leadership, thus furthering the social 
and economic self-sufficiency of the community. 

Implicit in some of the above statements is 
the idea of group action, That this idea is related 
to that of democratic processes is indicated in the 
following passage from a pamphlet evaluating the 
experiences of the project: 

‘Although the residents of mining patches 
and company coal towns live closely together, 
they are about as devoid of social and com- 
munity activities as any group of people can 
be. Coal miners outside of their union ac- 
tivities have little experience in group com- 
munity life or in the democratic processes 
of self-government, They have not had the 
kind of experience which enables them to fit 
easily into a community which is trying to 
use the democratic process as a means of 
community education,’ 

The phrase, ‘democratic processes of self- 
government’, canbe translated and restated in many 
other ways, as for instance, ‘the rule of the major- 
ity’, ‘government of the people, for the people, by 
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the people’, etc. In terms of human relations de- 
scribed above, the phrase is taken to mean that fol- 
lowers are not only toparticipate in group meetings 
and activities and select their leaders, but also upon 
occasion to speak totheir leaders and tell them what 
they, the followers, think ought to be done. And if a 
majority of these followers agree on a course of ac- 
tion, they are tocooperate to see that their leaders 
act according to the majority’s decree. In other 
words, to balance the dominance of the leaders, the 
followers are expected, within limits, to reverse the 
lines of authority. 

Mention should be made here of the Field Staff, 
the representatives of management, who were re- 
sponsible for carrying out the policies and for lead- 
ing the homesteaders away from the old paths of in- 
security to a new and relatively secure existence, 
In doing this, the Staff was totake particular care to 
assume only a minimum amount of leadership in or- 
der to encourage homesteader initiative. Over a 
period of years, it was planned that the balance of 
leadership would tip in the direction of the home- 
steaders, until.the latter finally would take over 
complete charge of their own community. 

The following tabulation will help to fix in 
mind the various objectives andthe means employed, 
Some of the objectives were conceived of after the 
start of the project. 

I, Objectives (ends) 
1. Relative Economic and Social Self-Sufficiency 
for: 

- each of 50 families 

- the community as a whole 

2. Proficiency in Many Skills for All Home- 
steaders 

3. Leaders Should Not Overweight the Balance 
of Leadership 

- management leadership should progres- 

Sively diminish 

- homesteader leadership should progres- 

sively increase 

- followers should delimit the dominance of 

joaders 
II, Steps to Achieve Objectives - Organizations In- 


troduced (means) 
1. Field Staff 


2. Construction 
3. Farm 
4. Cooperative Store 
5. Community Association et al 
6. Weaving 
From a knowledge of both the means and the 
ends employed, it becomes possible to make an ap- 
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praisal. In other words, at any given time, by con- 
trasting the existing equilibrium with that desired, 
it is possible to see how closely the actual achieve- 
ment approximates the goal. However valuable an 
appraisal for one period of time may be,a far more 
useful appraisal is one indicating the trend in de- 
velopments - the historical growth, Therefore a 
method had tobe devised for determining the direc- 
tion in which the project was going, whether toward 
or away from the ultimate goal. 

Even during the writer’s survey of one year, 
many changes took place in the relations between 
homesteaders and in the equilibrium, of the com- 
munity. The introduction of new people and of new 
methods, fluctuations in mine employment, and even 
seasonal change, brought about, in varying degree, 
changes inthe relationships of everyone in the com- 
munity, 

At various times throughout the year, the 
writer noted a change in the equilibrium of the en- 
tire community, while between these times of major 
change, the relations between the people appeared to 
remain relatively constant, It was decided, there- 
fore, to find a basis for dividing the history of the 
project into periods, To do this, allimportant events 
and their dates were plotted on a chart, The events 
chosen as important were those causing sudden chan- 
ges in the activities of more than approximately 10 
people, The method revealed that most of these 
changes occurred inclusters confined to a period of 
about a month, Almost every cluster consisted of 
at least three changes, Each cluster became, there- 
fore, the core of adifferent period, Since there was 
no definite day or hour at which one period ended and 
another began, transition periods were introduced, 
During the year under consideration, five major pe- 
riods were distinguished, each one characterized by 
a particular activity and a particular season, as 
follows: 

Fall 1938 - Factory Construction 

Winter 1939 - Start of Factory Work 

Spring 1939 - Closing of Mines 

Summer 1939 - 50 Young Work Campers Live 
on the Project 

Fall 1939 - Mine Boom 

Once the periods were established, the next 
step was todevise a method for comparing the chan- 
ges accurately, It was finally decided totake a sam- 
ple of two weeks from each period and to record all 


‘the important events in these two periods in such a 


way that the sample periods could be easily com- 
pared, To facilitate comparison between periods, 
it was necessary to systematize the type of material 
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collected. 

In order to determine the equilibrium of the 
community, the daily, weekly, monthly and seasonal 
routine relations of its people had to be ascertained. 
It was particularly important to know routine rela- 
tions in the various organizations both inside and 
outside the project. The principal discriminations 
made were: first, participants vs. non-participants, 
and second, leaders vs, followers. To record the 
participants in the various organizational activities 
was a relatively easy matter, merely requiring ob- 
servation, interviews, and the copying of attendance 
lists. The discriminations as to leadership, how- 
ever, were less obvious, Intuitively one recognizes 
leaders in various ways: for instance, they are usu- 
ally prominent at meetings and get others to do 
things. Recordings, therefore, were made of those 
people who were repeatedly successful in persuad- 
ing others to follow their wishes, as in supervising 
workers, for example, A record was also made of 
those who spoke up at gatherings and dominated 
meetings, either by appropriating a large proportion 
of the time by making long pronouncements, or by 
speaking up frequently. Finally, to reduce all this 
mass of detail, the concept of ‘leadership units’ was 
devised to indicate the number of followers a leader 
guided within a giventime. A 3-4 hour period ina 
day was used as the time unit in analyzing the data, 
as itseemed the unit best fitted to bring out the im- 
portant discriminations. Thus, if during a 3-4 hour 
period in a day, one leader supervised 10 others or 
dominated a meeting at which 10 others were pres- 
ent, he was considered to have 10 leadership units 
for that day. In order to compare one period with 
another, the total number of leadership units of each 
leader during the sample two-week periods were 
added up. The method, admittedly rough and some- 
what lengthy, served the purpose, however, of check- 
ing the investigator’s guesses. He was somewhat 
surprised by certain outstanding uniformities which 
otherwise would have escaped him, such as the con- 
stancy of Staff supervision. 

A few examples of the type of material gath- 
ered are included that show changes from one period 
to another. (See Figs. 2and3.) One pair, Fig. 2a 
and 2b, shows the atiendance, participation, and dom- 
inance of people at the Community Association 
meetings; the other pair, Fig. 3a and 3b, shows the 
changes in the number of followers of a particular 
leader, 

After the information had been systemati- 
cally collected and recorded, it became apparent 
that; (1) the changes in one organization were re- 
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lated to changes in others. As a leader lost his fol- 
lowing in one organization, he sought to gain one in 
another, unconsciously trying in this manner pre- 
sumably to restore his equilibrium. Sometimes 
such attempts resulted in disturbances to the equi- 
librium of others, who in turn disturbed more peo- 
ple, and so on, until on some occasions a major 
community crisis developed, (2) In other cases, a 
new arrival or a departure caused widespread change, 
It was also noted that (3) technological and (4) en- 
vironmental changes seriously affected the relations 
between people, as, for instance, changes in house 
construction methods, as well as seasonal tempera- 
ture changes to be described later, It was essential 
therefore, to record all four types of pertinent in- 
formation. 

To gather detailed information, the writer 
participated informally in the life of the commun- 
ity, acquiring personal familiarity with the scene, 
In addition, conscious observations and interviews 
were noted and written records consulted. The 
data were recorded with varying degrees of pre- 
cision, depending upon the different institutions 
studied. Less detail was gathered, for example on 
the individual 50 families and the numerous cliques, 
particularly those of the children, since from the 
point of view of community planning these aspects 
of community life were considered the least im- 
portant. In addition to the routine procedure for 
sampling the total system of relations, special de- 
tails were collected whenever a particular problem 
or crisis arose. 

The history of the project from the fall of 
1938 to the fall of 1939 will now be described, 
stressing the main characteristics of the periods 
into which it is divided. For the purposes of this 
report, detailed description has been omitted, ex- 
cept, of course, when needed as evidence for the 
conclusions, An analysis of the conditions and sug- 
gestions for their betterment have also been in- 
cluded. To eliminate personal prejudice and blind 
guessing from the picture, all suggestions are based 
upon the following two assumptions: (1) the desir- 
ability of attaining the goals already outlined as ef- 
fectively and speedily as possible; (2) the impor- 
tance of appraising all changes in terms of the total 
changes occurring, and not in terms of any single 
benefit or harm derived. That is, all changes in the 
social and economic relations of homesteaders are 
appraised according to their total effect on the equi- 
librium of the whole community. 

Finally, it is worth reiterating that the main 
purpose of this study as designed by management 
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was todevelop better rehabilitation methods for use 
in the future. This could only be done if the experi- 
ence gained on this project was subjected to careful 
scrutiny. The analysis which follows, therefore, is 
not anappraisal of the success or failure of the proj- 
ect, for this decision can only be made some time 
in the next few years. The present analysis is for 
the sole purpose of seeing what has been learned and 
can be applied in future work and what should be 
avoided. By so doing, management will have avail- 
able a body of evidence by which it can make reha- 
bilitation more effective. 

C. DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS BY PERIODS 

1, Factory Construction (Fall) and 
Start of Factory (Winter) 


The most significant changes in the fall of 
1938 and the winter of 1939 revolved about the fac- 
tory, and the periods are accordingly referred to as 
FACTORY CONSTRUCTION and the START OF 
FACTORY OPERATIONS. In fact, the repercus- 
sions set in motion by this endeavour to establish an 
enterprise which would strengthen the economic self- 
sufficiency of the community were more far-reaching 
than management had ever anticipated. 

Prior to the factory, the only effort to provide 
a source of cash income had been hand-loom weav- 
ing. This handicraft, however, had been instituted 
perhaps even more especially to encourage home- 
steaders to use family looms for making their own 
clothes, blankets, etc. It was hoped that weaving, 
like agriculture, could be both a subsistence and a 
commercial enterprise. In theory, the double prop- 
osition sounds attractive, but according to compe- 
tent textile men and others consulted by the writer, 
the commercial possibilities are uninviting. The 
latter suspicion proved justified. After a year’s 
stay, the weaver hadtrained only one adolescent boy. 
The numerous reasons for this meager success in- 
cluded a protracted illness of the weaver himself, 
his apparent belief that weaving was not a woman’s 
job, and the lack of spare time among the home- 
steaders., Most of the men were busy on construc- 
tion and most of the women had large families of 
young children to tend anyway. Thus, whether or 
not it was a poor commercial risk, the timing of its 
development for subsistence purposes was, to say 
the least, unfortunate, 

The idea of the sweater factory was first 
presented to the homesteaders at a special meeting 
at which a member of the top management outlined 
the plan, He proposed that each homestead family 
should donate 100 hours of work toward building the 
factory, which would aggregate a total of 5000 hours. 
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If the homesteaders would contribute the labor, the 
top management would raise $15,000 capital. The 
proposal was votedonandaccepted. Soon thereafter 
the ground-breaking ceremony took place. The 
chairman of the Community Association officiated, 
and after the initial work on the foundation, a weiner 
roast for all members of the community was held 
on the factory site, 

From the middle of October until the middle 
of December most of the work crews, which had 
been scattered about the project building houses, 
were concentrated on the factory construction, The 
work progressed speedily, and the homesteaders 
were thrown together more frequently than ever be- 
fore. Even the high school boys turned out in force 
on Saturdays and holidays to make sand for cement 
with the stone crusher, so that the teamwork of the 
men laying stone would not be broken up, Just be- 
fore the first heavy freeze, the masonry and cement 
floor were finished, Finally, in the cold weather of 
mid-December, everyone, including the writer, was 
marshalled to finish shingling the roof, By that 
time, after two months of intensive teamwork, a 
marked spirit of cooperation and pride in accom- 
plishment had developed among the homesteaders, 
and also a pride in their part ownership of the en- 
terprise to which they had contributed their labor. 

The completion of the factory was capped by 
a dedication ceremony, which included many speeches 
by the Staff and by outsiders, as well as two plays, 
one anadvertisement for the cooperative store. Af- 
ter the formal ceremony, the Mothers’ Club served 
refreshments and an orchestra played for many 
groups of square dancers. The largest number of 
homesteaders ever present on any one occasion ap- 
peared, dressed in their best holiday clothes. The 
atmosphere was alive with friendliness and conviv- 
iality. 

The construction of the factory had succeeded 
where the weaving enterprise had failed, in banding 
together the homesteaders in cooperative effort. 
Furthermore, the construction had done much to ful- 
fill another of management’s original aims; it had 
helped the homesteaders to acquire a variety of useful 
skills, The new experiences of dealing with an appar- 
ently selfless management, interested in their wel- 
fare alone, and of constructing afactory in which they 
themselves were inasense stockholders had served 
to strengthen the esprit de corps to which the two 
months’ activity and the ceremonies all testify. As 
subsequent events proved, this bond was, in the next 
period, to work against the interests of the new fac- 
tory management, A few days after the dedication 
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ceremony, the knitting machines arrived - forerunner 
of many conflicts and bitter disappointments so soon 
to follow. 

The first decision of the factory foreman 
started a chain of controversy. No sooner was the 
machinery set up than he hired as cutter a recent 
resident, the son of the carpentry foreman, whom 
he considered the most promising young man avail- 
able. But objections were immediately raised by 
both homesteaders and Staff, for he was a non-home- 
steader, The matter was thrashed out in formal 
meetings, and wherever on the project people hap- 
pened to gather. The foreman refused to give in. 
He rot only had the utmost confidence in his ability 
to choose good workers but, and more important, he 
never questioned his prerogative in the matter. His 
only concession was to take on several homestead 
youths as apprentices for other jobs. A strike was 
threatened before anyone had even begun to work. 

The next problem was training the employees. 
They not only had to learn the necessary skills, -but 
also how to work together as an effective production 
group inorder tostay inbusiness, Nine people were 
trained as anapprentice group during the first three 
weeks, but when production started only two were 
employed, as that was all the first operation of wind- 
ing yarn required. The next operations, knitting and 
cutting, each called for about two more people. Thus 
after a few days, although a non-homesteader was 
working, the bulk of the trainees were still unem- 
ployed. They protested vehemently, A member of 
top management was sent for to straighten out the 
matter. He tried to persuade the factory manager 
and foreman to fire the non-homesteader. This was 
refused. Factory management retaliated; they sug- 
gested admitting the boy and his family as home- 
steaders. This the Project Manager refused. The 
foreman then threatened to leave, saying that busi- 
ness should take precedence over ‘community sen- 
timentality.’ As the factory manager knew of no 
other foreman and as there were no other mills 
within several hundred miles, it is not surprising 
that the original cutter was kept on. 

However vital the foreman may have been in 
fact, several homesteaders remained dissatisfied 
and were unimpressed by the apparent indispensa- 
bility of the foreman. As one homesteader said: 
‘The Manager say he canna get nobody else, What a 
matter anyhow, He ain’t the onlyfeller make sweat- 
ers. Montogomery Ward and all other stores have 
sweaters, Foreman not maka them all. [If he die, 
everaone freeze?’ 

It was unfortunate that the management when 
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explaining the factory plan to the homesteaders had 
stressed the idea that the undertaking was primarily 
for the homesteaders’ benefit. Responding favorably, 
the homesteaders gave concrete proof of their inten- 
tions; they became shareholders by contributing their 
hours of labor free. What were they to think when 
the factory foreman by his selection of employees 
demonstrated that the factory was not primarily a 
place for them to work in but rather a business for 
making money for other people? The economic se- 
curity promised for individuals and families was 
now taken away. The relationships which the home- 
steaders had expected to establish through work and 
the spending of their anticipated wages were now 
threatened. They had been deluded. Top manage- 
ment and the original field staff had misrepresented 
the function of the factory, and the factory manage- 
ment in turn misrepresented the aims of top man- 
agement, 

An inevitable result of building the factory 
was the cessation of the stone house construction 
program, as cement cannot be worked profitably in 
freezing conditions. This was a decided hardship 
for most of the families; for the largest ones it was 
a severe trial. During the warm weather, people 
spent much time out-of-doors, and there was no un- 
due strain on family relationships; but confined as 
they were during the winter months, the family rela- 
tions were forcibly intensified, straining the family 
harmony, The miners, who had been used to living 
in four-room houses in the ‘patches’, now found 
themselves imprisoned in one-room chicken coops, 
where the family cooking stove could keep them 
warm, The brooder houses, which were usually de- 
tached from the main ‘shack’, were usually unheated, 
The evening scene commonly included the sleeping 
younger children, the adolescents amusing them- 
selves inlively fashion and being repeatedly admon- 
ished by their parents, while inthe least conspicuous 
corner, a daughter of the house would often be try- 
ing to entertain her ‘steady’ boy friend. For the 
large families this was nothing less than bedlam. 
One homestead girl, from a family of five children, 
said: ‘Here (i.e, the project) there is no privacy. 
The small houses are getting on our nerves, There 
is no place for my father tosleep in the day when he 
has to work on the night shift. They promised us 
houses about a year ago.’ 

The mother of a large family of children of 
all ages felt more strongly, saying: ‘In town where 
we lived for years I had good friends. I don’t go to 
see them any more, I don’t want them to know how 
I live - two rooms for my big family, Now I’m tell- 
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ing you!’ in short, the aim of family self-sufficiency 
had been overreached, 

To escape from this confusion, repeatedly 
punctuated by parental discipline, the young were 
‘driven’ to redirect their energies elsewhere. For- 
tunately there happened tobe anobvious outlet in the 
numerous activities carried on in the only other 
warm gathering place, the Community Center. There, 
in order tofill in the hours left idle by the cessation 
of construction, management had been instrumental 
in promoting a great number of coniimunity enter- 
prises. Weekly meetings of different organizations 
were scheduled for almost every evening: Monday 
night, adolescent singing; Tuesday night, quiet games; 
Wednesday night, either the Homesteaders Associa- 
tion or the Staff meeting; Thursday morning, the 
baby cliric, Friday night, the Boy Scouts and the Ju- 
nior Courcil; Saturday night, a dance; Sunday night, 
a non-sectarian religious discussion group. In ad- 
dition to these regular weekly meetings, there were 
fortnightly, monthly, and other gatherings, such as 
a series of talks by the State Agricultural Extension 
Service, and a series of meetings to promote the 
cooperative store, 

Both old and young joined in these organiza- 
tions, although in general the parents were less in 
evidence, In this redirection of activity, the dis- 
equilibrium of the family and of the community 
through cessation of construction was in large part 
averted, However, it is not irrelevant to point out 
that the strain to which the families were put was 
an almost unavoidable circumstance, inherent in the 
original decision to start a new community. 

The initial choice of resettlement committed 
the experiment to a considerable building program, 
The decision to build of stone rather than wood nec- 
essarily retarded the building program. The diffi- 
culty of handling the material and the inadvisability 
of working cement in winter both interrupted the 
house-building program, and the factory construc- 
tion retarded it still further, Regarding the use of 
stone, the following statement was published by man- 
agement: 

‘It was estimated that a stone house could be con- 
structed at about the same cost as aframe house, 
if the stone could be quarried by the homestead- 
ers on their time, This would, however, in- 
crease the man-hours necessary to construct the 
houses and extend the building program over a 
much longer period of time. Since stone houses 
are more substantial, and require less upkeep, 
it was finally decided to use stone construction, 
though it required more time,’ 
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A fuller appraisal of management’s choice inregard 
to construction will appear in the conclusion. 

The increased associational activity and the 
introduction of the factory did not, however, result 
in a notable overall increase in Staffleadership, Not 
only had Staff supervision in the construction work 
necessarily lessened, but also two prominent Staff 
leaders had left the project for good. The void in 
leadership was in part filled by homesteaders; one 
took over the Boy Scouts, another the library (i.e., 
one room in the Community Center where books do- 
nated could be taken out); athird assumed charge of 
the Junior Girls Club; and a fourth a Girls’ class in 
the Sunday Evening Forums, The redistribution of 
leadership was further accentuated by the yearly 
election of new officers for the Community Associ- 
ation and its subsidiaries, Especially noteworthy 
was the new homestead leader elected chairman of 
the Community Association, the principal legislative 
body and parent of almost all other community or- 
ganizations, management excepted, 

The assumption of leadership by these people 
was a distinct step toward the desired goal of com- 
plete homesteader leadership, Likewise the divert- 
ing of activities to the community associations and 
the introduction of the sweater factory furthered 
the attainment of community self-sufficiency. But 
inherent in t’. introduction of the sweater factory 
were many co cating factors, In the first place, 
the mere fact . ‘age scales were lower than in 
the mines made 1; «cessary to make the factory 
more attractive in o.ner ways; if not the young fel- 
lows could be easily inveigled into leaving to work 
in the mines and the women might lose interest in 
working when their husbands were employed full- 
time in mining, But however attractive management 
made the factory, the main economic problem of the 
community would not be solved, because only women 
and adolescents were employed in the factory, leav- 
ing the main wage earner of the family still depend- 
ent on coal mining, The employment of women and 
adolescents would necessarily curtail the family 
labor available for subsistence gardening and hand- 
icraft. Did not this, therefore, represent a conflict 
in aims between cash and subsistence production? 
A customary spring slump in factory production 
would relieve the situation somewhat, but again, 
since most of the women had large families of young 
children, was itdesirable to stop the nursery school 
just when the factory was starting up? In short, a 
consideration of all the repercussions of the sweater 
factory on family life was overlooked, or at least 
postponed, The factory might in the end become a 
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successful economic enterprise, making for greater 
community self-sufficiency, but at the possible ex- 
pense of family self-sufficiency. 

2, Closed Mine Period (Spring) 

This period is characterized by the changes 
brought about by the arrival of warm spring weather 
and by the closing of the mines because of the fail- 
ure of the operators and the U.M.W, to reach an 
agreement, The return of warm weather made it 
possible to resume house construction, as it was 
again feasible to work cement, but the frozen clayey 
soil had been turned into a quagmire by the spring 
rains, and this made transportation of materials for 
construction difficult. There was great activity at 
the farm, what with additional leased acreage, spring 
planting, and the purchase of new livestock. The 
factory, however, was suffering from the spring 
slump customary in the sweater industry; work was 
almost at a standstill. The cooperative store busi- 
ness improved, as the families had about exhausted 
their stock of home-canned goods. The intensive 
family and associational] life, however, was distinct- 
ly curtailed as the people took advantage of the 
warmer, longer days to convene in informal groups 
out-of-doors. In their newly expanded environment, 
freed from the restraints of constant association 
with the same people within the same four walls, 
almost everyone seemed gayer and more light- 
hearted. In the preceding fall the homesteaders 
in the same manner had spent much time outdoors, 
This life had been interrupted by the winter when 
the relations within the family group were forcibly 
intensified. These seasonal changes demonstrate 
that the family relations of homesteaders were in 
equilibrium, in other words, there was a return to 
a former state following atemporary change.* This 
evidence supports the theory advanced above that 
the relations between individuals and groups attain 
a state of equilibrium. Further evidence will be 
briefly noted later. 

The increase in construction work and store 
business brought about by the spring was given an 
added impetus by the closing of the mines, cessa- 


*A state of equilibrium may be said to exist under 
the following conditions: 
(1) A system, as, for instance, an individual or 
group, becomes modified not too greatly. 
(2) Reaction orcompensatory changes set in result- 
ing in (3) the approximate restoration of the orig- 
inal state. 

For a fuller discussion see Pareto's General So- 


ciology, A Physiologist's Interpretation, LawrenceJ. 
Henderson, Harvard Univ. Press. 1937, p. 46, 110-115. 
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tion of credit at the company stores, and the substi- 
tution of Government relief checks. Consequently 
the homesteaders had plenty of spare hours for the 
construction and enough ready cash to increase 
their patronage of the local cooperative store. 

The strain of living conditions of the past 
winter was fresh in the homesteaders’ minds, and 
the family pressure on the men and grown boys to 
build the permanent houses must have been con- 
siderable. They now had a golden opportunity to 
get ahead with the houses, 

At this time, some homesteaders and man- 
agement took steps to avert a crisis which had been 
impending since the previous fall when the mason- 
ry work ceased. The problem arose from the dis- 
Satisfaction of the homesteaders with the sequence 
in which the stone houses were being constructed, 
They were being built up in serial sequence, down 
one side of a road and up the other. Perhaps the 
most important reason for this order had been a 
practical engineering one; the equipment, such as 
cement mixers and forms for laying stone, had only 
to be moved from one lot to the adjacent one. Cer- 
tain unforeseen human difficulties, however, offset 
the theoretical engineering advantages, The project 
was divided into three sections, each centereda- 
round one or two dead-end roads, As it happened, 
one section was being built up first in this serial 
sequence, since the families to whom it was assigned 
had been on the project longer, Several of the men 
in this section, nevertheless, notably those with 
small families, often failed to turn out for work. 
As their chicken coops were not overcrowded, the 
normal rhythm of their family life was not unduly 
disturbed. The family pressure on the husband to 
build, therefore, was doubtless negligible; also, the 
houses obviously would soon be built by the regular 
work crews, whether he worked or not. Although 
certain hard-working men inanother section in self- 
denial had sponsored the scheme, they were thor- 
oughiy irritated by what amounted to no less than 
rewarding the negligence of the idle, Now that work 
was being resumed, a new order of building had to 
be devised if a crisis was tobe averted, particular- 
ly since one of the next houses in sequence belonged 
to a homesteader who practically never worked, 

The new system was based on the number of 
hours a man had to his credit. When a new house 
was tobe started, it would be that of the homestead- 
er who had by then accumulated the most hours. 
This plan offered an incentive for most to work and 
eliminated the evils of the other system, The only 
new difficulties were minor ones, such as the prac- 
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tice of trading the use of automobiles and the like 
for sufficient credit hours to put one’s house next 
on the list. The technical disadvantages were more 
than offset by the improved relations between the 
homesteaders. In fact, this solution devised was 
in almost every respect an excellent example of a 
self-regulating objective procedure, It was suffi- 
ciently satisfactory to a large enough majority to 
prevent serious objections, The people who did the 
work were the ones to be rewarded, They included 
all the more faithful participants in the organiza- 
tions, the ones who formed a kind of nuclear group, 
who in the language of management had ‘earned 
their right to speak,’ To have withheld the houses 
from these people, the main standbys of the organ- 
ization, would have been to ignore the human situ- 
ation and invite disaster. The main disadvantage 
of the system was that the large families, whose 
equilibrium was under the greatest strain, were not 
automatically included, But unfortunately there is 
rarely one cure-all, andthis system served the pur- 
pose of more nearly fitting the techniques of the or- 
ganization to the existing human situation, 

No sooner had this new policy been inaugu- 
rated thana surfeit of labor, resulting from the clos- 
ing of the mines, created fresh difficulties, namely, 
inefficient expansion of work crews plus inadequate 
supervision, The large number of men employed 
on masonry so speeded up that operation that bottle- 
necks in surveying sites, excavating basements, 
etc. werecreated, The surveying and layout of con- 
struction were all done by one man, and he had 
so much else to do that excavations were delayed, 
Furthermore, excavations depended largely upon a 
horsedrawn scoop and the horses were in constant 
use ploughing ihe customary and newly-leased ad- 
ditional acreage of the farm, Several times, there 
were not enough basements to scatter the work 
crews efficiently. To provide the necessary super- 
vision, the masonry foreman, for the first time, 
was obliged to devote all his attention to this duty. 
Fortunately one of thenew homesteaders was a pro- 
fessional mason who was, therefore, able to take 
charge of a second crew, 

It should be noted here that the surplus of 
construction workers offered an excellent opportunity 
to develop leadership among the homesteaders., 
Possibly this may have occurred at the end of the 
period, after the writer had left the project. At the 


beginning, little if any, preparation was made for ° 


taking care of the leadership shortages - despite 
the preannounced possibility of a protracted mine 
closure. The simultaneous urgent need for tiie horse 
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teams both for excavating basements and for the 
added spring farm work is another example of di- 
viding energies to accomplish more than one end, 
Was it wise to expand the farm operations at this 
time? Could not the farm have fulfilled as useful a 
function without expansion? Since management had 
been forewarned of the possibility of a protracted 
work stoppage at the mines, it would seem that they 
might have made better provision for these contin- 
gencies and have taken full advantage of the situation 
to develop homesteader leadership and eliminate 
construction bottlenecks, By this time, there were 
sure to be several homesteaders fairly skilled in 
various construction operations. Some even showed 
promise of leadership. But by the very nature of 
the credit-hour system, the faithful, the ones who 
worked most regularly and longest were those who 
finished their houses first. With this accomplished 
and their debit hours paid up, there was no more 
reason for them to work. Inthis manner, a few 
skilled workers and promising leaders were lost, 
Anticipating a deficiency of skilled workers, man- 
agement during the preceding winter had trained 
some beginners in such operations as electric wir- 
ing. Unfortunately it is easier to train people in 
mechanical and technical skills than in leadership, 
This forfeiture of skilled workers and incipient 
leaders due tothe short-lived construction program 
was one further consequence stemming from the 
decision to start a new community. 

The greatly increased sales of the coopera- 
tive store have been mentioned above. Ordinarily 
the men bought on credit at the company stores, 
but now with the mines closed, their credit at these 
stores was insufficient, and they spent their Gov- 
ernment relief cheques at the cooperative. This in- 
crease in patronage increased the sales over 70% 
i.e., from $700 to $1200. Thus the success of the 
store, as well as that of other community organiza- 
tions, almost completely depend2d upon the function- 
ing of outside organizations such as the mines and 
relief agencies, 

Since most of the activities of the homestead- 
ers were concentrated within the project, the ulti- 
mate goal of management was distinctly stimulated, 
But the similarity, being almost completely fortu- 
itous, was doomed to be short-lived, The condition 
of complete unemployment and consequent depend- 
ence upon project activities was bound to last only 
until the union and the operators signed an agree- 
ment, 
er-accivity in house 
'7.S, the factory and the 
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associational activities dwindled to a minimum, as 
has been briefly mentioned. In the factory only a 
few helpers were hired to make samples, and this 
virtual shut-down more than substantiated in the 
minds of the homesteaders the bad impression made 
at the beginning of operations in the previous pe- 
riod. The fact that the closing down was almost 
inevitable because of the customary slack spring 
season did not reassure the semi-trained and thor- 
oughly skeptical employees; and the effect on some 
of the young fellows was demoralizing. What were 
the unemployed homesteaders to think of a low-pay- 
ing industry with practically no business, run by a 
management who, they felt, discriminated against 
them? The start of operations could perhaps have 
been better timed. Had management waited until 
the slack spring season to train operators in prep- 
aration for the fall orders, the employees might have 
been kept continuously employed for several months; 
their routines would have been built up rather than 
interrupted and there would have been less danger 
to morale. Moreover, if the factory construction 
had been postponed until the following spring, there 
would have been time to finish some of the stone 
houses and some of the families, at least, would 
have been spared the winter in the chicken coops. 
Possibly, however, the summer and fall sweater 
There 


production could not have been undertaken. 
was an obvious conflict of purpose between the house 


construction and the factory construction. It is not 
always possible to accomplish everything simulta- 
neously. 

The supervised social and recreational ac- 
tivities, particularly those of adolescents, likewise, 
had little success. Certain restrictions and leader- 
ship difficulties were responsible. As already men- 
tioned, the coming of spring relieved the strain on 
family relations, which inturn automatically elimin- 
ated the need for the compensatory function filled by 
the various associations, After dropping out of such 
associations 2s Monday Night Singing and the Young 
People’s Council, the young fellows spontaneously 
started a recreational life more to their own liking, 
including baseball, loafing gangs, etc. It was not 
long, however, before some wanted to run the base- 
ball team one way and some another - in short, 
leadership was divided. Such minor attempts as 
some individual Staff members made to encourage 
the boys were nullified by the generally negative at- 
titude of management and the objections of certain 
homesteaders to Sunday baseball and to the swear- 
ing which characterized the games. 

Another obstacle to an undisturbed recrea- 
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tional and social life for the young homesteaders was 
created by the aversion of the whites to association 
with the young colored homesteaders, particularly 
at the Saturday Night Dances, Only a few colored 
adolescents were present at each dance, but they 
were sufficient to antagonize many of the young 
whites, The Staff detected a possible outbreak, and 
called a meeting at which management laid down the 
law that no racial prejudice would be tolerated; that 
those who objected to the colored people need not at- 
tend the dances. The Staff held another meeting ex- 
clusively for the colored families. There it was 
stated that if the colored people did not continue to 
attend, it would be an admission of defeat and an un- 
warranted boon to the whites’ prestige. As a result, 
the dances were soon discontinued for lack of attend- 
ance. 

Thus in associational life, as well as con- 
struction work, management continued to assume 
the same degree of dominance. In contrast, the 
homesteaders showed no advance. The fresh at- 
tempts of individual homesteaders to become leaders 
or to increase their existing leadership either 
failed or were offset by old leaders dropping out, 
Such attempts generally consisted in trying to organ- 
ize various activities and in bringing questions and 
complaints tothe attention of management, The col- 
ored controversy was only one example. In most 
cases the attempts were short-lived. 

In spite of all attempts toforestall it, the de- 
crease inthe young people’s activities became more 
and more marked until, as one youth said: ‘Nothing 
goes onaroundhere,’ With more and more unsuper- 
vised time ontheir hands, due to the longer days and 
the lack of any organized recreational life, discontent 
became widespread, especially among the young 
homesteaders who had no paid jobs, They could la- 
bor on the construction work, but there was nothing 
in it personally for them - they weren’t going to 
live inthe community much longer if they could help 
it. What they wanted was cash - cash to buy a car, 
cash to take out girls, in short, cash for independ- 
ence, Those who had jobs, at the factory, for in- 
stance, immediately bought cars and motorcycles on 
the installment plan and foundgirls outside the proj- 
ect, The flagrant disregard for thrift provoked all 
Staff members equally, as it was indicative of the at- 
titude of the proverbial spendthrift and irresponsible 
miner. 

Thus one result of the factory was to provide 
the homesteaders with money, which they used pri- 
marily to seek amusements outside the community 
in the various neighboring towns. An increase in 
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economic self-sufficiency, therefore, resulted in a 
decrease in social self-sufficiency. Disgusted with 
this situation, particularly since the factory was 
contributing to it, some of the Field Staff tried to 
tell the young homesteaders how to spend their earn- 
ings, The reaction of one youth was typical: ‘No 
millionaire’s going totell me how I’m going to spend 
my money.., we poor people have been dreaming all 
our lives how we would spend money, and if we get 
it, we’re going to spend it the way we want, If we 
buy a car and we can’t pay for all of it, we’ll lose it 
- that’s all,’ 
3. Work Camp and Mine Boom Periods 

Immediately following the CLOSED MINE 
period, there was a transition period during which 
almost everyone returned to part-time work in the 
mines, Thenfollowed the WORK CAMP period, which 
lasted almost all summer, In the matter of central- 
ization of formal activities within the project and 
decentralization of family life, this period was 
Similar to the CLOSED MINE period, but in other 
important respects the period differed, For one 
thing, the concentration of activities within the proj- 
ect during the summer was due to the many camp- 
sponsored activities in which certain younger home- 
steaders took part. In contrast, the adult men di- 
vided their working and recreational hours about 
evenly within and outside the project, whereas dur- 
ing the spring mine closure they spent almost all 
their time at the project, One important change was 
caused by the unprecedented number of orders re- 
ceived by the sweater factory, which made it neces- 
sary to employ adouble shift, Toget adequate labor, 
management had togo outside the project,a circum- 
stance to be taken up later. 

The work camp of the summer of 1939 con- 
sisted as before of about 50 young college boys and 
girls, a director, directress, cook-dietitian and 
nurse, Again the boys helped with the construction, 
more than doubling the work crews; some of the 
girls, conspicuous in their shorts, even helped with 
the haying and other farm work, Most of the girls, 
however, conducted informal classes for the home- 
steader girls and the younger boys, In addition, the 
campers patronized the farm and the cooperative 
store, almost doubling the sales of the latter, In the 
evenings they sponsored recreationalactivities such 
as baseball games and dances, for their own as well 
as the homesteaders’ benefit, and, in short, provided 
a wealth of leaders. 

Between the departure of the work camp and 
the fall, there was a short transition period. On 
September 1, 1939, the start of the war made inev- 
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itable a complete reversal of the situation at the 
project. The expansion of the steel business in- 
creased the demand for coaland coke, and an almost 
100% reemployment of all adult homesteaders in the 
mines resulted, Construction crews on the project 
dwindled to a few people * day, sometimes onlya 
man and two boys. The cooperative store sales 
slumped as the less thrifty families increasingly 
patronized the more expensive company stores with 
their convenient credit system, and the more eco- 
nomical were able with their ready cash to patron- 
ize the super-markets and chain stores in the neigh- 
boring towns. 

The departure of the campers and the re- 
newed mine employment inevitably caused a general 
decentralization of formal project activities, which 
was only partly compensated for by a revival of 
particular associations, For instance, the old Sun- 
day Evening Forums were abandoned in favor ofa 
mid-morning Sunday School, chiefly for the chil- 
dren, The attendance rose from the 15 to 30 faith- 
ful who attended the Forum to around 60 or more, 
Furthermore, outside leaders were brought in to 
guide the young boys in recreation, to continue the 
nursery school, and the like. This was largely due 
to the pressure exerted on the homesteaders and 
Staff by the campers, 

The most active internal organizations dur- 
ing these periods, however, were the factory and the 
work camp, and the following account will be devoted 
mainly to these organizations, 

THE FACTORY 

The receipt of several large orders in late 
May and early June made immediate expansion nec- 
essary. (See figs. 4a and 4b, indicating the increase 
in number of factory employees over the previous 
period, the slack spring season.) This expansion 
immediately started a whole series of complications 
and crises, following directly on top of a crisis pre- 
cipitated by the issue of building the factory fore- 
man’s house during the preceding period. After nu- 
merous communications by letter and telegram, as 
well as flying trips by top management and its rep- 
resentatives, the matter was settled and at the be- 
ginning ofthe WORK CAMP period, the foremanand 
his wife were living in their new home, 

A further large increase in communication 
between the factory management and the rest of man- 
agement, and homesteaders, was necessary in order 
to straighten out all the details involved inthe larger 
orders, The discussions with top management were 
chiefly concerned with financing, the enlargement of 
the factory, and buying new machinery in order to 
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balance production, More capital was required than 
had been anticipated, and to meet this emergency, 
top management decided to solicit donations, and 
prepared a brochure todescribe the progress of the 
project to prospective subscribers; in the meantime 
they planned to borrow from some of their other 
funds, For the enlargement of the factory, the work 
campers provided a fortunate and timely labor sup- 
ply. 

The new addition made considerable differ - 
ence to the production efficiency. In the original 
building space was cramped, The attic space was 
practically wasted, as the building was too low for a 
second floor, The only place to store supplies and 
finished goods was along the corridors, which made 
passage there very confused, And, to make matters 
worse, the packing and shipping was carried on in 
one of the busiest places, i,e., near the toilets, of- 
fice and entrance, The extension provided adequate 
storage and straightened out the production flow 
considerably, 

The labor policy was naturally a subject for 
Staff and homesteader discussions. The factory had 
to be operated more thanfull time, if the orders were 
to be filled, because there were not enough trained 
employees. Already operating at a loss because of 
inexperienced workers, inadequate markets, eic., 
the factory could never stay in business paying em- 
ployees time-and-a-half for overtime as required 
by law. The one solution was a double shift, which 
the foreman felt could only be filled by outside la- 
bor. Anticipating vociferous objections this time, 
the foreman presented the proposition to the so- 
called factory committee, one of the administrative 
committees with dubious, undefined functions, After 
a short discussion, the proposition was approved and 
the matter was next laid before the main legislative 
body, the Community Association, No objections 
were voiced there. The foreman proceeded with 
his plan, but when several of the homesteaders were 
fired after a few days and before they felt they had 
been given a proper chance, the discontent grew 
again. The foreman wanted young, agile girls, of 
whom there was a dearth on the project; he refused 
to be forced to employ women whom he called ‘too 
fat, old and muscle-bound,’ 

The discontented employees and their home- 
steader friends gathered in groups and aired their 
grievances, 
plaints on what they considered indiscriminate hir- 
ing and firing, and also the abrupt manners of the 
factory manager and foreman, They resented being 
found fault with and being told not totalk when work- 


In general, they focussed their com- _ 
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ing, etc. One woman was so upset by the foreman’s 
gruff words to her and by his standing opposite her 
fixing. a machine that she had to leave for several 
days in order to regain her composure, Telling a- 
bout the incident, she said: ‘Did you hear what he 
said - ‘We are here to produce, this ain’t no sewin’ 
circle ...’ is that the way to talk?’ Similar griev- 
ances were common, so much so that many of the 
men vowed they would have nothing to do withthe 
factory. One adult homesteader said: ‘I never work 
in factory, for I sure tell ’em things if they treat 
me that way.’ Continually listening to these com- 
plaints, the Staff and campers sympathized with the 
homesteaders’ point of view. 

In addition to these problems of labor, 
cramped space, and financing, the manager, because 
of his inexperience, did not at first know how to lay 
out the work most efficiently, and had to turn to the 
foreman for advice. Moreover, he had to be office 
boy and salesman as well as manager, and probably 
he had too much to do, As for the foreman, he was 
caught between his boss, the employees, and the 
community, Completely out of sympathy with his 
associates, he not infrequently gave way to his pent- 
up emotions by loosing a tirade of abuse at the em- 
ployees, The only other way he was able to get the 
whole business out of his system was to go intoa 
neighboring town to drink beer or go to a show. One 
day he said feelingly: ‘I was all fagged out, felt I 
wanted to tell everyone to go tohell if they talked to 
me and I didn’t like it, I went to the movies, but my 
mind wasn’t on it, What I needed was a good old 
burlesque show - you know, like at the Old Howard 
in Boston.’ 

The factory, in fact, presents a series of les- 
sons worth reiterating, however obvious they may 
be. One of the points of greatest significance is that 
the change was not only toogreat for the homestead- 
ers, but alsofor the factory management, particular- 
ly the foreman, It will be remembered that he had 
been accustomed to work insweater mills in Eastern 
Seaboard cities, where foreman and managers are 
little restricted by community and union interference 
and the personnel turnover is large. In other ways, 
toc, the foreman was a product of a busy, industrial 
urban environment - he liked the wide range of 
amusements, the crowds, the excitement, and the 
fast pace, the quick-acting, quick-thinking people, 
the antithesis of his present lot, Here he found him- 
self in a ‘dump’ surrounded largely by a staff with 
slow-measured speech and with none of the lively 
interchange of comments that was congenial to him. 
The emphasis on community good deeds and re- 
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sponsibility he found irksome, Finally, manage- 
ment’s apparent disinterest in him, his house and 
factory were almost more than he could bear. Sev- 
eral times he threatened to leave. His equilibrium 
was upset so often that he went around upsetting the 
employees in turn, and complaining to his wife and 
boss. In contrast, the Field Staff tried to quiet 
down the homesteaders, to keep them from ‘split- 
ting the community wide open.’ One member of 
management said this about one of his fellows: ‘Did 
you hear about how Daniel handled one of the big 
factory troubles? Well, there was a meeting and 
the two sides were all heated about this. Daniel just 
sat there and didn’t say anything. In the end, they 
all quieted down and everything was all right. You 
can’t beat that. They all saw how extreme they 
were and Daniel’s taking it calmly made them feel 
ashamed,’ Although the management tried their ut- 
most to keep the equilibrium of the homesteaders 
from being upset, they did little in this respect for 
the factory foreman, Had management either re- 
alized his limitations and cooperated more with him 
or hired aman whocould more easily have tolerated 
the change, much trouble could have been averted, 
The homesteaders would not have nurtured so great 
a resentment if they had not been so often subjected 
to abuse. 

As far as the financing and actual operation 
of the business went, management might have taken 
advantage of ample precedent toforesee the sequence 
of events that were to come and to map out its 
course, If this had been done, the right moves could 
have been carried out at the right time, thus elim- 
inating much misunderstanding and inefficient pro- 
duction, to say nothing of increased operating ex- 
penses and an irate foreman, 

THE WORK CAMP 

The social organization of the project was 
completely revitalized by the participation of the 50 
campers, Almost all organizations, activities, and 
homesteaders were affected, In two important mat- 
ters, the work campers were instrumental in ac- 
celerating a crisis, but in one matter they presum- 
ably were responsible for averting one, namely, by 
building the factory extension. If to make up for 
their oversight in building the factory too small, 
management had had to rely on the homesteaders 
for free labor, there would possibly have been a 
strike. One unemployed homesteader who thought 
some of his children ought to work in the factory, 
said one day before the campers came: ‘I hear they 
want to build new house for factory, We no build 
house now, no Sir.’ Moreover, since the work camp- 
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ers were building thefactory, the house construction 
schedule was not unduly upset. In fact, the campers 
made it possible to speed up house construction, 
and to expand the farm operations by building a corn 
crib, moreover as customers, they provided a new 
and substantial market for both the cooperative store 
and the farm, 

The work campers were a factor of major 
disturbance inthe life of the project. The large work 
crews which existed during the strike were now re- 
sumed, making it possible to speed up the construc- 
tion work. Likewise the interaction in associations 
and informal meetings increased inordinately. In 
one capacity or another, the campers were in touch 
with most of the homesteaders, (See Fig. 5) They 
shifted the leadership around, in part taking it away 
from existing homestead leaders and in part devel- 
oping itinnewtemporary leaders, The director and 
his wife were well aware of the difficulties in en- 
couraging homesteader leadership, as a quotation 
from the latter will indicate: ‘Much as the Staff and 
the campers desire to gear in with the existing or- 
ganizations and to work with the already-appointed 
leaders, it is not very easy, for the homesteaders 
are accustomed to turning over the reins to the camp- 
ers and are more than willing todo so as their hours 
are unusually full.’ The decline of at least two 
homestead leaders and the rise of three others was 
largely attributable to the work campers. Even in 
families the work campers assumed leadership dur- 
ing various crises, thus removing the opportunity 
for homesteaders, The followers of the work camp- 
ers, determined according to methods already de- 
scribed, were mostly the children, (See Fig. 5) These 
children were chiefly those who attended the nursery 
school, the Girls’ Club, and other classes run by 
the campers, Leaders in their own right, or people 
who associated with the campers more as equals 
than as followers, are shown as associates rather 
than followers. 

As the associational activities in the project, 
especially those involving the young people, increased 
under the leadership of the campers, the attraction 
of the town amusement places decreased proportion- 
ately. The success ofthe Saturday Night Dances and 
informal evening gatherings testify to this. In cer- 
tain cases, the success attained exceeded the desires 
of the camper girls, as it resulted in some of the 
young homesteaders making more than friendly ad- 
vances, The friendly democratic manners of these 
‘exotic’ girls, plus their scant clothing, shocking to 
homesteader standards, was a lure too strong for 
the more daring to resist. 
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The departure of the campers created al- 
most as much of a disturbance as had their arrival, 
Immediately prior to their departure, the work 
campers had maneuvered tohave one of their group, 
or a camper of a previous year stay on semi-per- 
manently to supervise the recreational activities of 
the young, For the first week or so after their de- 
parture there was much conversation and many 
group gatherings about ihe matter, Finally, at a 
meeting of the Community Association, it was de- 
cided not tohaveacamper stay on, In the meantime, 
many of the organizations which the campers had 
started and supervised had ceased, There was no 
leadership inthe community totake over the various 
activities, particularly those affecting the young 
people, It was not long before the camp-sponsored 
homestead leaders returned to their inconspicuous 
pre-camp status, 

As though to make up for the sudden dearth 
of activity, new organizations were started, such as 
the morning Sunday School, the Community Center 
Committee, etc, In addition, after a few weeks’ lull, 
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several local non-resident leaders were brought in; 
a recreational director for the very young and the 
adolescents, and a nursery school teacher are two 
examples, Thus the desires of the campers were in 
effect achieved, and the enlivened activity of the 
camp period approximated, 

From actual association with the homestead- 
ers, the campers became acquainted with their many 
grievances, Interested and sympathetic, they fre- 
quently provoked discussion of grievances, Two 
particular grievances were paramount; one, the 
factory, the other, the necessity of fulfilling rent and 
credithour obligations prior to moving into the per- 
manent houses, Provoked by the prospect of again 
facing a winter confined ina chicken coop, the home - 
steaders had much to say about it to the campers, 
At the construction work and at odd hours of the day, 


_ with eager questions, the campers fanned the flames 


of their homesteaders’ discontent, The two crises 
culminated simultaneously inthe middle of the sum- 
mer with frequent meetings, correspondence with 
top management, and feverish running about, These 
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meetings created a more active cooperation be- 
tween management and homesteaders, as well as 
between the Field Staff and top management, During 
the ensuing MINE BOOM period, the relations of the 
Field Staff and top management still continued to be 
more frequent than theretofore, In consequence the 
many problems were ironed out this time more 
amicably and effectively. 

The one outstanding generalization about the 
work camp was the way situations were intensified 
and the whole tempo of life quickened, The building 
of the houses, factory extension, and corn crib was 
either considerably speeded up or completely ac- 
complished by the campers, Because of the lengthy 
house construction program, the need for enlarging 
the factory, and the expansion of the farm opera- 
tions, the decision to have the campers speed up 
construction was excellent, Here was a free labor 
force to help rectify knotty problems, the solution 
of which otherwise was either difficult or not appar- 
ent, However, to set the precedent of calling ona 
fairy godmother whenever one is in a ‘jam’ is un- 
fortunate, for it certainly is not likely to stimulate 
better planning, On the other hand, management had 
an interest in providing an educational experience 
for the campers. As one member of management 
said: ‘Campers received an experience much more 
than they gave as a group - and they could get the 
experience only on community suffrance,’ Was the 
welfare of the homesteaders or the education of the 
campers the first consideration? 

The great increase in activity of all kinds 
was distinctly inthe direction of management’s goal. 
However, this attainment would avail little, -if it so 
whetted the appetite of the homesteaders for livelier 
times that they would have to satisfy it outside the 
community, lacking opportunity and leadership with- 
in, In one way or another, people seek congenial 
companionship wherever they can find it. If unable 
to maintain congenial relationships within the proj- 
ect, the homesteaders would seek them outside, 
particularly if they had plenty of money to spend as 
was the case after the departure of the camp in the 
MINE BOOM period, Was it wise to provide the 
homesteaders with a free summer’s entertainment 
if they were not tohave a greater share in the lead- 
ership? The responsibilities of having changed 
people are great. Management could well have af- 
forded to concentrate more on training the home- 
steaders to lead so that the activities once institut- 
ed would continue, 

During the MINE BOOM period, a lull in the 
project life set in both because of the departure of 
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the work campers and because of the reopening of 
the mines, which have been described above, Atthis 
time it was a wise decision to have several local 
non-resident leaders come in to help re-create the 
lively camp atmosphere, since the homesteaders 
themselves were unable to do it, It was wise, as it 
maintained a degree of the social self-sufficiency 


for the project stimulated by the camp, A lessening 
in the lively tempo of community activities would 


make the project appear ‘dead’ in contrast. Home-~ 
steaders could be more easily enticed by outside 
activities, However, it would be unwise to start or 
continue activities unless these outside leaders, 
given time, could transfer the leadership to the 
homesteaders themselves, 

What the campers contributed toward attain- 
ing the aims by increased participation in activities, 
they dissipated by accelerating the already strong 
tendency toward leadership turnover, It would have 
better promoted management’s ends if the existing 
homestead leaders in particular organizations had 
been further encouraged to lead, In addition, per- 
haps new activities could have been started with the 
idea of creating new leaders, The work campers 
were not completely deficient in this respect, but 
more could have been done, 

Finally, with regard to the two crises, the 
campers helped to bring to a head, the important 
result was in drawing management closer together 
and inlimiting the domination of the Staff by forcing 
upon the homesteaders a little more initiative, It is 
unfortunate for a group to upset and dominate a scene 
so fortuitously. However, some people fail to be 
convinced till the breaking point is near, It was re- 
grettable that top management and the Field Staff 
had not been closer to start with, 

Perhaps the most unexpected misfortune in 
the whole project was the sudden and almost com- 
plete cessation of the work crews after the startof 
the war, Like the majority of people, management 
was completely unprepared for it, The result of 
this circumstance tended to reduce the community to 
a mere housing project -- to break up the community 
equilibrium that management had laboriously built 
up. Although it is easy at this moment to say thata 
mine boom might have been considered a possibility 
certain facts may be indicated, There exists a con- 
siderable body of precedent to show the highly cy- 
clical character of the coke industry in this region, 
However, the coal was so nearly exhausted that if 
the possibility of a recurrence of boom times was 
considered by management, they may have been gam- 
bling on the chance that there would be no coal in 
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the areaby suchatime, One preparation for meeting 
an inevitable community decentralization in a boom 
period would have been to have started an industrial 
development at the very commencement of the proj- 
ect. Such an industry would have had to have been 
so well run that even in the face of a possible un- 
favorable differential in the daily wages, the men 
would have preferred to stay on and enjoy their way 
of life with a sense of both emotional and economic 
security, Another possibility would have been to 
have resettled inanarea where the coal was already 
exhausted, 

At the present time, there is still a mine 
boom, and the men are still engaged in trying to 
finish their houses, To find time to do this, the 
practice of working at night has been instituted, 
Thus in many respects, the more recent his- 
tory of the project resembles that of the fall of 
1939. 

Before the winter of 1939 set in, at least 
17 families of the total 50 were living in their per- 
manent houses, The final cost per family for the 
finished house, 1-1/2 acres of land, chicken coops 
and other outbuildings, share of road construction, 
pipe-laying, etc, amounted toa little under $2,000.00, 
By the use of the credit-hour system, the home- 
steaders utilized their leisuretime thus eliminating 
a $2,000 - $3,000 labor cost, Management felt truly 
elated that ‘through the use of leisuretime in a self- 
help program,’ cheap housing was now a demon- 
strable reality. Where the Government had failed, 
they succeeded, Hardly an outsider had believed that 
they would, The following statement brings out 
further the significance of the accomplishment to 
management: 

‘The homesteaders inthe last two years in sec- 
tion 1 have accumulated an equity of this world’s 
goods of a little under $2000, In other words, 
they have accumulated more in the last two 
years than they ever accumulated before, But 
it doesn’t mean anything to them, They don’t 
see it that way, Money is the only thing that 
does mean anything, They get it all Saturday 
and by Monday morning it is gone,’ 

Each finished house then was another chal- 
lenge to management todemonstrate that the owner- 
ship of fixed property was not a meaningless as- 
set, Each house ready for occupancy brought the 
building program closer its end and increased the 
total outstanding loan toall homesteaders, Was this 
loan ever to be repaid? Would the miners ever pay 
for their houses? Temporarily the answer is being 
Supplied by a war industry, 
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4, LEADERSHIP AND SUMMARY 


Inorder to take in the principal changes ata 
glance, the following diagrams, of four of the pe- 
riods were drawn, Fig. 6, For comparison, a di- 
agram representing management’s desired goal is 
included also, The most striking comparison be- 
tween all the periods is the way the community self- 
sufficiency changes from period to period as indi- 
cated by the shading of the community in contrast to 
the shading of the area outside the property, To 
make it possible to see quickly the reasons for the 
presence or lack of community self-sufficiency, the 
various organizations are likewise shadéd to indi- 
cate where within the project the activities of the 
homesteaders are concentrated, The arrows have 
been included to add further detail, as indicated by 
the key. 

These diagrams bring out a few simple points: 
(1) Family and community self-sufficiency are both 
lacking, (2 & 3) Great fluctuations in activity of all 
organizations are present, except for the Field Staff, 
whose activities remain constant and considerable, 
It is evident that the project was in a state of con- 
tinual flux, Before people had time to become ad- 
justed to one another in the course ofsome activity, 
some changes would occur which would force them 
to readjust to a new set of circumstances and asso- 
ciates, In other words, there was little stability in 
the ordered relations of the homesteaders; the only 
stability, the only constant element in the whole com- 
munity, was the leadership dominance of the Field 
Staff. 

To demonstrate the changing vs, the stable 
aspects of leadership, the following facts are perti- 
nent: 

(1) The changes in followers were consider- 
able, 

(2) The turnover in leaders was likewise 
considerable, Counting the new leaders* and those 
that dropped cut, the average turnover from period 
to period was about 19, In contrast, an average of 
16 leaders did not change, The greatest turnover 
occurred among the homesteaders, whose changing 
leaders exceeded the unchanging. The reverse was 
true among the Staff leaders, as a majority contin- 
ued from one period to the next, On an average, the 
proportion of changing to unchanging leaders was 
twice as great among the homesteaders as the Staff, 


*Unless otherwise mentioned, husbands and wives, if 
both are leaders, are treated as one. This was cone 
to simplify handling the data. 
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(3) The dominance of the Staff leaders was 
uniformly considerable and regular, Comparing 
Steady ieaders, the Staff are seen to outnumber 
Slightly the homesteaders, Those who maintained 


D k CG k E E oO OF G OM M U N ITY leadership for about a year or more were consider- 
S F L F i S U F F | C | FE NCY ed steady leaders, The true nature of the uniform 





| Staff dominance, however, is brought out by Fig. 7, 
. illustrating the leadership units for all periods dur- 
orem ing the year investigated, 

Another, more precise indicationis the evi- 
dence gathered at the various association meetings. 
A count was made of all the times anyone spoke up, 
and if the person spoke over 5 seconds, the dura- 
tion was recorded, The evidence from the Com- 
: munity Association meetings is particularly inter- 
paongery fe i \ esting. The dominance of individual Staff members 

is shown by the fact that although they averaged 
about 10% ofthe attendance, they appropriated about 

25% of the speeches under 30 seconds, The home- 

steaders on the other hand, made up on the average 

about 70% of the attendance, and in turn appropri- 
ated about 70% of the speeches under 30 seconds, 

In other words, each Staff member participated on 

an average about twoanda half times again as much 

as the attending homesteaders, 

Particularly outstanding is the regularity of 
the Staff and homesteader quotas and the precise in- 
dication that their relations in this particular or- 
ganization were in equilibrium - see table below: 





PARTICIPATION IN DISCUSSION 


MEETINGS OF COMMUNITY ASSOCIATION 











KEY ay c (Figures indicate per cent of all speeches under 30 sec, - = 
not present) 
CONCENTRATION OF ACTIVITIES ‘i 
INDICATED BY SHADING (1938) 1 9 3 9 
COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES Month Dec Mar Apr‘Jun Jul Aug Aug 
WITHIN Pa OUTSIDE >] ABOUT Day 1 2 Bae ©. 6S 
&b pre @ ONO. Re eee One staff member id 34 = 20586) \6. 0 
i Other staff members 146 15 15 13 10 12 17 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS Visiting school principal oi ee, ha at) eee 
HIGH iat ny C MINIMIUM Work campers ab? 01 NI AEaS, | ST a aes ae ee 
Ont cee Staff Total 30 29 27 29 26 30 1 
a o 7 29 7 
FAMILY PARTICIPATION (incl. people associated) 
DEGREE OF PARTICIPATION SHOWN BY THICKNESS OF LINES H 4 98 95 0 
omesteader chairman (1938; 15 8 4 8 10 - 
FAMILY INDIVIDUALS Homesteader chairman (1939) $ 27 25 - 50 $9 18 
OUTSIDE AND WITHIN CLIQUES AND GA 3 : : 
ecieOntte woe me Homesteaders - other adults 42 16 35 25 16 18 45 
WITHIN FAMILY Homesteaders - young 
O's! arion | (excl, sec.) 0 Lies reise 
HIGH PARTICIPATION Visiting miner’s wif - Mi wed Se mi 
@oorrate RELATION OF WIFE) ene een ee alee 
BETWEEN FAMILIES Homesteader Total 70 71 73 72 74 71 83 
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(incl, visiting miner’s wife) 
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VARIATION IN LEADERSHIP UNITS 


At meetings at which no visitors spoke, the varia- 
tion for the homesteaders is between 70 and 74%, 
and for the Staff naturally the converse, namely 26% 
to 30%. In contrast, at the meetings at which the 
visitors spoke to any marked degree, the quota of 
either the Staff or the homesteaders decreased by an 
equal amount, For instance, at the meeting of De- 
cember 7, 1938, the homesteaders’ percentage was 
70, No further timing was made till about four 
months later, on March 29, 1939, This time the 
homesteaders’ quota fell 9%; avisiting miner’s wife 
had appropriated 10%, At the next meeting, two 
weeks later, the percentage of the homesteaders re- 
turned to a little more than 70, In the meantime, at 
this latter meeting the percentage of a visiting school 
principal was 12%. This time the Staff’s quota fell 
correspondingly, about 12% or a little more. At the 
next recorded meeting, the Staff’s quota returned to 
the usual percentage of 30 or a little under, Ata 
subsequent meeting, the work campers had a similar 
effect on the Staff. This precise information, indi- 
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cating the merely temporary disturbance caused by 
the visitors,1s proof that in the Community Associ- 
ation, the relations between the homesteaders and 
Staff were in equilibrium during the periods des- 
cribed, The table is inserted for the sake of greater 
detail, 

Itis pertinent to notice that every time a vis- 
itor caused a disturbance, only one group was affect- 
ed, The miner’s wife disturbed the homesteaders, 
and the school principal and the work campers dis- 
turbed the Staff. Interestingly enough the miner’s 
wife was obviously identified with the homestead 
miners, whereas the work campers were obviously 
identified with management, In fact, several work 
campers had been onthe Staff in the past, As for the 
school principal, he came from one ofthe old county 
families and was definitely not identified with the 
miners, He and the Staff were similar in many re- 
spects, notably in holding positions of leadership near 
the top of a hierarchy in relatively large local or- 
ganizations, 

If, then, these visitors are identified with 
either the Staff or the homesteaders, why not add 
their quota to that of the group with which they are 
‘identified?’ When this is done, asinthe table above, 
the normal quotas of the Staff and homesteaders are 
obtained, As an explanation of this phenomenon, it 
is suggested that the interaction of people tends to 
reacha state of equilibrium, Management and home- 
steaders had reached a balance in their relations 
with each other, When a visitor came who was iden- 
tified with either group, the balance was still main- 
tained, 

Not only do groups of people have their usual 
percentages, which defines their equilibrium, but 
certain people apparently doalsoas individuals, For 
instance, one Staff member varies between 14 and 
16% with two exceptions, These exceptions occurred 
at the only meeting at which the young people were 
active participants, and the Staff member was con 
sequently inconspicuous, letting youth have its say, 

This steady Staff dominance and the state of 
balance between Staff and homesteaders was some- 
thing entirely unsuspected by the writer, Had it not 
been for the evidence from these meetings, and from | 
the leadership units, the important idea of a rela- | 
tively constant Staff dominance would have escaped | 
him, Moreover the concept of equilibrium would not 
have had as precise a substantiation, 

The last meeting of all may be cited as an 
indication of increased homesteader participation in 
discussion, and so it was, namely 83%, This particu- | 
lar meeting was one in which certain leading home- | 
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steaders were concerned about the question of wheth- 
er or not a camper should stay on to supervise the 
young. In consequence, they participated more than 
usual, The greatly increased percentage of the 
young homesteaders alsopartly explains the marked 
change. Unfortunately no subsequent meetings were 
recorded, and whether or not this was a permanent 
change is unknown, By such methods as these, it is 
possible to gauge the extent to which people increase 
their participation and leadership, The Staff domi- 
nance was in part a necessary consequence of the 
lack of community stability, 

It will be remembered that the distribution 
of Staff leadership changed from period to period in 
accord with the seasonal and outside changes in ac- 
tivities. The principal cause of the change in activ- 
ities was cash employment in the mines, over which 
management had no control, In the face of so much 
change, management had to take the initiative to keep 
the project’s organizations from completely dying 
and to preserve some semblance ofan active internal 
community equilibrium, If only a stable society had 
been achieved, then management could have retired 
and let the homesteaders take over, But until per- 
manent cash employment is provided that generates 
sufficient centripetal power, the project’s relations 
will be dispersed and centrifugal, The principal 
problem, then, of planning is to stabilize the society 
by inaugurating economic developments for the men, 
Once the community is stabilized, homestead lead- 
ers may rapidly arise, and management can more 
speedily withdraw, As management has pointed out 
to the writer, it is only fair to say that with all the 
difficulties, ‘the homesteaders have been loyal enough 
so that construction has gone on,,., and no family 
has voluntarily left the project.’ In other words, 
the frequent changes have not thrown too many people 
into disequilibrium for too long, The real difficulty 
has been the lack of appreciable trend in the direc- 
tion of the ultimate goal, In this connection, the role 
of the long-term building program is pertinent, 

From the point of view of speed and trend in 
attaining the ultimate goal, the construction program 
has little to recommend it, But from the point of 
view of developing cooperation while management 
decides how community self-sufficiency may be per- 
manently maintained, the long-range building pro- 
gram has been the one unifying force in the com- 
munity, If by the time construction is completed, 
management has decided on a definite course of ac- 
tion to maintain community self-sufficiency per- 
manently, the building program will have played a 
useful function in keeping the community together, 


D, CONCLUSIONS - NECESSARY PLANNING 
PROCEDURES 


I, Awareness of Consequences of Action 

The simplest lesson to be learned from this 
experiment is that things did not happen as expect- 
ed, The undoubted reasons for this discrepancy be- 
tween plan and execution were two: (1) the inability 
to foresee the sequence of happenings following a 
given initial change, and (2) adherence to fundament- 
al principles despite the consequences, We will con- 
sider the first reason in greater detail, for ability 
to foresee accurately consequences of an action is 
perhaps the one great leavening force on those who 
adhere strictly to principles, 

Often people implicitly believe that if one 
thing is changed, there will follow only another simple 
change and that will be all, Each step is considered 
as an isolated move, But even the simplest observ- 
ance of society demonstrates the oversimplification 
of this view, For example, the series of events con- 
sequent upon having started the sweater factory with 
insufficient working capital, an inexperienced man- 
ager, and an autocratic foreman, to say nothing of a 
management divided as to its purpose, set in mo- 
tion a complicated, unfortunate network of happen- 
ings. From this example and numerous others, one 
is led to the inescapable conclusion that an important 
change in a social organization may set in motion a 
long sequence of other important changes, 

In planning, the importance of predicting the 
chain of events consequent upon a given change is 
obvious, In common everyday life, more or less 
accurate minor predictions about people and their 
reactions are being continually made by those thor- 
oughly familiar with their fellows, Such predictions 
are instinctively made by all who have a wealtl: of 
experience, The management of the project under 
discussion sometimes predicted accurately major 
changes intheir organizationby saying: ‘It will split 
the community wide open,’ Such a phrase is a more 
picturesque way of referring to disequilibrium, 

An attempt has been made to show that the 
principle of equilibrium and disequilibrium provides 
a useful method for making predictions, If a person 
exceeds the upper limits of his total capacity for as- 
sociating with and leading others, a crisis will re- 
sult, The case of the factory foreman is an example, 
On the other hand, ifthere are complaints that ‘noth- 
ing goes on around here’, and if one’s desire to as- 
sociate with others goes largely unfulfilled, then 
people become querulous and malcontent as were the 
adolescents in the late spring, For management, 
therefore, the problem may be stated as follows: 
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Within the limits of people’s capacity, to 
make it possible for them to associate to- 
gether in amanner most directly promoting 
the goal desired, 

As already intimated, the principle of equi- 
librium is a tool that many use intuitively for pre- 
diction, In many other respects able administrators 
of long experience unsuspectingly acquire intuitive 
procedures for dealing with the problems of their 
organization, These procedures, rarely more than 
vaguely recognized, have stood the test of time, 
Such procedures frequently go by such names as 
‘laissez faire,’ ‘following leads,’ ‘rule of thumb,’ 
‘going as the way opens,’ etc. Many people prefer 
to consider these barely conscious and unsystema- 
tic procedures distinct from deliberate planning, 
The truth of the matter is that the ‘rule of thumb’ 
can be shown to follow definite patterns, and people 
who have no plan are commonly unsuspecting for- 
mulators of their own unvoiced plans, 

The operating of the factory affords an ex- 
ample, Although the broad policies were discussed 
by all members of management, the details of or- 
ganization were definitely not systematically planned, 
Nevertheless, most members of management in- 
stinctively felt what should be done about certain 
aspects, The hiring of a non-homesteader factory 
employee is a case in point, For the factory man- 
agement, it was a natural businesslike procedure, 
For many others, it was an intolerable affront to 
the community - a threat to community solidarity 
and self-sufficiency. It is pertinent to point out that 
both points of view were contained in the statement 
of policy presented to the homesteaders: 

‘The community has been planned on a self- 
help basis, on the principle that each mem- 
ber of the community contribute to the wel- 
fare of all, this same principle to be followed 
in the organization and the operation of the 
industry... It is the intention of the directors 
that this industry be conducted according to 
cooperative principles, 

‘Any industry instalied shall be operated as 
a separate entity and on a business basis,’ 

II, Elementary Planning Procedures 

From a practical point of view, it is imma- 
terial whether planning is conscious or unconscious: 
all that counts is whether it works, whether it is 
good or bad, As already intimated, unconscious 
planning is more than adequate for unchanging situ- 
ations rich with precedent, Faced with new condi- 
tions, however, lacking numerous precedents, one’s 
instincts frequently lead one into unsuspected pit- 
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falls, New community resettlement in this country 
is one example of a type of undertaking with practi- 
cally no established procedures, Inevitably, there- 
fore, to avoid following one’s own innate prejudices 
and inarticulate plans, good systematic planning is 
essential, 

Planning procedures are simple and obvious, 
but it pays to enumerate them, as too few people 
consciously realize them, The procedures enumer- 
ated below all presuppose a given goal and the de- 
sirability of attaining the given goal as quickly and 
inexpensively as possible, 

(1) Always keep the end in view 

Make only those changes that lead most di- 
rectly to the desired final result, If this procedure 
is not followed, the attainment becomes longer and 
more expensive; possibly it may never be attained if 
one move offsets another, The house construction 
vs, the economic development is a case in point, 
In order that people may associate together in such 
a way as to attain the equilibrium desired, the fol- 
lowing considerations are important, 

(2) Adaptation to the local current conditions - 
type and magnitude of changes 

Type of Change 


In getting people to associate together, more 
success will usually result if familiar modes of be- 
haviour are tolerated, New ways of behaving may 
threaten their equilibrium, For instance, with re- 
gard to the cooperative store, the lack of credit ex- 
tension, delivery, andtaking orders militated against 
its success incompetition with company stores, For 
people whose family life is adjusted around the cred- 
it system, the change involved may be too greata 
strain, For a family who had broken away from the 
credit system, the sensible thing would be to patron- 
ize the cheaper cash super-markets, One ostensible 
reason for not allowing credit extensions was the 
desirability of breaking the miners’ thriftless buying 
habits, The danger of the method is that it might 
‘break’ the store, Credit systems the world over are 
an integral part of many societies, even some in 
which thrift is held at a premium, 

Magnitude of Change 

When it is desirable to prevent agitation by 
leaders that may ‘split the community wide open,’ a 
person’s tolerance for change must be respected, 
The equilibrium of an organization is always put to 
a strain when the personal adjustment of a leader 
is in disequilibrium, The factory situation is a per- 
tinent example, 


(3) Sequence and timing of changes 


The changes must be arranged to form an 
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orderly sequence of moves that inevitably lead most 
directly to the goal, To limit the number of moves 
required, each single move must be an essential 
precursor to those that follow, Several examples of 
superfluous moves or a disordered sequence of moves 
have been mentioned; an example recognized by man- 
agement was the introduction of weaving for family 
subsistence before the house construction program 
was completed. It was unwise to attempt to carry 
on both simultaneously, as there was not enough time 
in the day, 

The inauguration of all moves must be well- 
timed, The consequences of having waited too long 
before building the factory foreman’s house illus- 
trates the point, 

(4) Periodic Sampling 

It is impossible, of course, to carry out the 
above planning procedures without adequate infor- 
mation - information about the past and, if possible, 
about the future, Without information based on ex- 
perience, planning for the future is made without 
basis for foresight, The crux, therefore, of good 
planning is a knowledge and understanding of all 
pertinent information, It is imperative to know the 
results of past planning, to keep abreast of the new 
trends, to know the moments for timing moves; all 
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this can be accomplished by periodic sampling. 
The study under question can serve as an example, 

If a somewhat similar, systematic sampling 
of changes were made periodically and presented to 
management, management would be better posted on 
the trend of developments in their own organizations 
and act accordingly, In short, periodic sampling 
provides a systematic method for keeping abreast 
of changing conditions, Management can be kept 
systematically informed on the changing network of 
relations, and know more precisely how to avert or 
induce desired changes in equilibrium, 

In this article, we have been mainly con- 
cerned with the trend of the project’s development, 
We have seen the direction in which it is going and 
we have shownthe direction in which itwas supposed 
to go. The two are not the same, Will it veer in the 
right direction? That is a question offuture admin- 
istration. When did it veer off its course? At the 
very start of the project, some important facts 
about the local situation were not fully appreciated, 
In the next articles, therefore, the miner’s way of 
living will be described, and the economic system 
of the region, The pertinence of this information 
to the success of the project will then be pointed 


Book Review Section, Statement of Policy 


The Book Review Section of the Journal makes 
its first appearance with this issue, In order to ex- 
plain its present and future selection of books for 
review, a word should be said about policy. It is 
hoped to make this section as catholic and yet as 
specific as the Journal itself. All works of every 
length which deal, inany or all of the academic, pro- 
fessional or other disciplines dealing with human 
relations, or which emanate from any or all of the 
institutions in which experience in the appraisal and 
conduct of human relations is reported, are welcome 
in these columns, They must conform only to one 
criterion: do they advance our objective observation 


of actual recurrent events of interaction among hu- 
man beings? This section will in fact be devoted 
to a search for such works, The editor will wel- 
come any help that readers care to give him, He 
asks readers to suggest where such works are to be 
found and to send him their discoveries and their 
comments onthem, Only by making the review sec- 
tion a cooperative enterprise can those interested 
in developing an operational science of human rela- 
tions gather together for comparison and communi- 
cation the enormous but scattered mass of ob- 
servation out of which such a science must be 
built, 
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TOWARD A ‘CONTROL’ SYSTEM FOR INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS* 
By Conrad M, Arensberg 


With the publication of ‘Management and the 
Worker,’ by F. J. Roethlisberger and William J, Dick- 
son, the story of the now famous Hawthorne experi- 
ments of the Western Electric Company is com- 
plete. Now that the story is all in, it is instructive 
to take stock of the position to which the experi- 
ments have advanced the theory and practice of in- 
dustrial relations and toask what the next step is to 
be, If there is to be a next step, the authors and 
researchers of the studies reported in ‘Management 
and the Worker’ can count it as their reward for a 
long labor well done, 

The book itself puts the challenge - what 
next? The authors could hardly have chosen a bet- 
ter title for it, It is in itself a manual of nearly all 
the scientifically verified knowledge on its subject 
that exists in the year 1940. The book is the com- 
prehensive report of the long-term research into 
human relations, morale, and efficiency in the work- 
room carriedon by the company over the years from 
1927 to 1938. Much of the research is already well 
known and has been reported before in various places, 
Still, in total, it stands as a rare combination of de- 
tached scientific inquiry and hardheaded, practical 
search for a workable program, ‘Management and 
the Worker’ has the great merit of pulling the whole 
story together and showing the successive stages of 
development through which the researchers pro- 
gressed inthe interpretation of their often unexpect- 
ed results, But it also presents in detail much im- 
portant work not reported in full before, and welds 
the theoretical and practical knowledge finally gained 
from the research into an organized operating pro- 
cedure for passing information up the line to man- 
agement, It is an honest, painstaking story, in the 
best tradition of research, 

Where Does Hawthorne Research Lead? 

Now that this story is complete, let us take 
a look at it, There is more than enough in it to 
serve as a guide for the executive of management, 
the engineer and expert technician, and the student 
of industrial psychology and organization, The book 
sums up the results obtained from the studies made, 
in the relay-assembly rooms, on the effects of such 


*NOTE. This review first appeared in Mechanical En- 
gineering, Volume 62, Number 5, May 1940. It is re- 
printed here because of its special interest for a 
totally different audience. 


controllable factors as illumination, rest periods, 
hours of work, and wage incentives, upon individual 
output, efficiency, and moral:, This is the material 
already given in great detail in the work of T.N, 
Whitehead, entitled ‘The Industrial Worker’ and re- 
viewed in the December, 1938, issue of MECHANI- 
CAL ENGINEERING, It is instructive to see it here 
in the perspective of the whole research and to fol- 
low the further inquiry to which it leads, 

It is this further inquiry, dealing directly 
with the implications of the study of physical factors 
controlling employee output and morale, to which 
managers, engineers, personnel men, and students 
of industrial psychology and organization can most 
fruitfully turn their attention, It will be remembered 
that the result of the study of the effects of physical 
factors was to demonstrate the impossibility of ap- 
praising them with any certainty unless social and 
psychological factors were taken into account, 
Through statistical and correlative techniques, out- 
put records were shown to reveal, not so much the 
influence of changes in the controllable factors in 
the experiments, as the effect of change in social 
relations and social attitudes among the personnel 
of the working groups. The significant factors cor- 
related with increased output turned out to be, not 
the experimentally varied ones subject to the direct 
control of management and technicians, but the more 
intangible ones beyond immediate experimental con- 
trol. These were the influences springing out of the 
often unconscious, informal habits and adjustments 
made by the employees in their relations among 
themselves and with their supervisors in the work- 
room, The remarkable correlations of output and 
social relations among the five girls of the relay- 
assembly room, later further exemplified in other 
test groups, raised theoretical and practical prob- 
lems needing immediate solution, Whatever the con- 
nection of cause and effect between better physical 
working conditions, incentive schemes, shorter hours 
of work, rest pauses, and other measures combating 
fatigue and monotony, on the one hand, and increased 
output and morale on the other, it expressed itself 
only in correlation with satisfactory human rela- 
tions, The evidence was that these human rela- 
tions, if they were to be anything at all, were to be 
found in the conditions of mutual adjustment among 
the members of the working group, The next prob- 
lem of research, therefore, was to isolate, describe, 
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and interpret for practical use the social situation 
in which the workers moved and upon which changes 
in physical factors impinged, 

What Do Personal Interviews Reveal? 

Another part of the Hawthorne researches 
bore out this conclusion, ‘Management andthe Work- 
er reports in full the experience of the company 
in interviewing some 20,000 of its employees and a 
large number of its supervisors of varying ranks, 
Made back in 1928, this was one of the first large- 
scale attempts at sounding out employee attitudes, 
It yielded many interesting results, many of which 
have already become matters of fairly common 
knowledge, But the most interesting result was 
probably a better understanding of what interview- 
ing reveals and how to interpret the attitudes inter- 
viewing turns up. 

Like the experimental studies, the inter- 
views revealed the necessity of having a means of 
dealing with the social situation, They indicated that 
employee attitudes must be understood in terms of 
the contextin which the employee thinks, which is in 
turn the ‘human’ situation in which he acts, in his 
relations, that is, with his fellows in the workroom, 
his immediate supervisors, his actual associates at 
work and outside of it, What a man says to an inter- 
viewer, once his confidence is won, cannot, ordi- 
narily, be treated, to any useful purpose, as a rea- 
soned conclusion or a factual report, What he tells 
is an expression of his present experience of the 
concrete events of the day-to-day relations between 
himself and his group of fellow workers and his im- 
mediate supervisors in the workroom, 

What he gives the interviewer is a reflection 
of his own and his fellows sentiments, fears, pre- 
occupations, and past experience, In many instances, 
the lesson of interviewing in psychology was borne 
out in the attitudes got from employees, Complaints, 
grievances, comments, and suggestions, made in 
the interviews, referred not so much to their os- 
tensible object as tos ~e preoccupation arising out 
of personal emotional disturbance, The source of 
this disturbance might be either in the work situation 
or outside the relationships of life in the company 
altogether, But in either case, it operated to color 
the employee’s understanding and reception of com- 
pany procedures, policies, and personnel, and to af- 
fectthe employee’s output and morale, on a directly 


personal basis, In many cases the experience of: 


clinical interviewing seemed to be borne out; the 
mere process of interviewing, getting it off one’s 
chest, seemed to help an individual to make an ad- 
justment, In others a knowledge of how matters 
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fitted specifically into the sentiments and experience 
of the individual could be used to effect beneficial 
changes, But in all cases the source of the individ- 
ual’s attitudes was to be found in his personal situa- 
tion at work and outside it, Insofar as his personal 
situation referred to his work, it could only be de- 
scribedby reference to the actual conditions of mu- 
tual adjustment between the individual and his fellow 
workers andimmediate supervisors in the workroom, 

To get at the source of worker attitudes, 
therefcre presented the same problem as did the 
search for the effects of experimentally controllable 
factors on output and morale, There must be some 
objective method for discovering, describing, and 
keeping a check on the social situation in which the 
workers move on the job, 

Studying Human Relations ‘On the Job’ 

The last part of the book tells us how this 
problem was tackled, It reports a detailed study of 
a shop, the bank-wiring room, with the express 
purpose of dealing squarely with ‘human relations’ 
on the job and reducing them to an orderly process 
of observation, description, and analysis of results, 
Ordinarily, engineers and others with a background 
inthe natural sciences have been leery of the realm 
of social relations, There seems to be nothing con- 
crete to record and measure, and nothing objective- 
ly ascertainable with which to deal, The social sci- 
ences have not beenof muchhelp, for they deal either 
with large-scale statistical trends, or they are still 
wrestling with the preliminary problems of definition 
and classification, Furthermore there is no common 
set of conventions or common vocabulary of terms 
for describing, counting, and correlating what takes 
place in ‘human situations’ comparable to those the 
long history of science has built up in, let us say, 
the physical or chemical fields, 

The lack of these things was not allowed to 
hold up the researchers in their attack on their 
problem of the effect of ‘employee interrelations 
and group organization’ on the job, Part of an ordi- 
nary shop department was segregated as an experi- 
mental situation and an observer placed in it, Other- 
wise there was no change made, The observer was 
to interfere with nothing and to exercise no authority 
of any kind, He was only to observe what took place 
among the persons in the room, Except for that, the 
ordinary current of departmental work carried on, 
The departmental group payment system continued 
unchanged; the usual output and efficiency records 
were kept, 

But a continuous record of all individual ac- 
tivity of every kind was kept: Conversation, horse- 
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play, mutual aid, infringement of company rules, 
contacts with supervisors, and anything else in the 
way of activity in which one of the group affected 
another, was put down inorderly, chronological fash- 
ion just as it occurred, without reference to any 
Standard of right or efficient conduct, merely as a 
description of what actually takes place in a work- 
ing day in a work situation. These data were ar- 
ranged according tothe roles of the individual work- 
ers in them and according to the general kinds of 
worker reactions and worker notions they seemed to 
present. 

This kind of orderly recording of what actu- 
ally takes place among human beings in their inform- 
al and unguarded moments was, in fact, an adapta- 
tion of methods of ‘field work’ in the branches of 
social science, like social anthropology, experiment- 
al social psychology, and sociometry, which are 
closest in spirit to the methods of natural science 
and have so far turned up the most interesting re- 
sults, It is not surprising therefore that this pain- 
staking observation turned up a wealth of informa- 
tion, which, if not altogether new, especially to those 
who have taken partinthe work-a-day life of industry 
nevertheless forced a complete re-examination of a 
great many of the cherished concepts of manage- 
ment in the field of industrial relations, 

t irst-Line Supervision 

This observation laid bare the processes by 
which, by means of an informal organization and 
control of one another of their own, the working group 
restricted output to a figure they felt safeguarded 
them against rate-cutting or rerating, resisted the 
impact of technical changes in the job itself upon 
their established ways of behaving, and forced com- 
promises between their own habits and convenience 
and the rules and policies of supervision and man- 
agement. It must be remembered that all these 
processes were at work in a situation in which out- 
put and morale were high, a good day’s job was done, 
though it might not equal the fondest hopes of the ex- 
pert concocters of theoretical wage-incentive 
schemes, and as full acceptance of management 
rules and policies in the workroom was present as 
can ever be obtained. The chief problem of first- 
line supervision was well illustrated in this study. 
To be effective, supervision had to compromise at 
some point between the policies of management 
and the demands of the working group among whom 
those policies were to be enforced. The informal 
orgauization the study revealed, thus in fact, in- 
cluded the relations between workers and supervis- 
ors, and the most effective supervision seemed to 
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be that which reconciled the policies of management 
with the habits of mutual adaptation among the work- 
ers. 

Conversely, the evidence seemed to be that 
the supervision which failed to effect such a com- 
promise was a source of antagonism, lowered morale, 
and increased inefficiency, even though it might be 
logically acting in what, on the basis of manage- 
ment and engineering logic, ought to be the best way 
of meeting management’s needs for greater output, 
a greater personal efficiency from the men, and a 
more willing cooperation in line with their own self- 
interest. For the study illustrated several truisms 
of sociological and psychological investigation and 
showed their great relevance to the practical work- 
ing problems of industry. People at work in industry 
act as of the social groups to which they belong and 
as of their status inthem. The logical concepts of 
management are not necessarily those of the work- 
ers, and programs for action, like incentive and ef- 
ficiency schemes, are never wholly acceptable by 
those who must work them unless they fit alsointo 
the often seemingly illogical sentiments and ruling 
notions which govern action in the working environ- 
ment among fellow workers. 

Particularly interesting for the engineer 
working in industry is the evidence, corollary to this, 
which the bank-wiring room turned up about the ef- 
fectof the engineer’s work. An engineer engaged in 
making a technological improvement on a work proc- 
ess or introducing a more efficient means of pro- 
duction usually thinks of his work as being directed 
entirely toward the job, and not toward the workers 
themselves. But (apart from any question of re- 
placement of men by machines) the bank-wiring- 
room story shows that this view is not an altogether 
true one. The evidence makes the ‘human element’ 
a pretty tangible thing. The work of the engineer, 
evenif by his own logics it should deal only with the 
‘job,’ in fact has a direct effect upon the habits of 
mutual adjustment among the working group and thus, 
whether the engineer wills it or not, sets up a chain 
of changes in the activity of the workers toward one 
another and toward their supervisors. And these 
changes, if they are followed out, result in very con- 
crete reactions of resistance, compensation for 
disturbance of routines, and mental readjustment 
of attitudes among the workers as they are informally 
organized among themselves inthe workroom. ‘Sell- 
ing the worker on the change’ may well be possible, 
but only if it is fully known that the change will have 
such effects, and the effects are allowed to work 
themselves out without too great interference. 
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This realization is not altogether new, but it 
is often forgotten and its implications neglected. In 
atime when technical advance isthe order of the day, 
and the social situation of the worker at his work 
is undergoing constant interference with each such 
advance, much can be done to recognize and assist 
the inevitable readjustments that must take place, 
without which no satisfactory working environment 
can build up among those on the job, 

Thus the re-examination of many of the no- 
tions of management and technologists about incen- 
tives, efficiency, and morale in the work group, to 
which the bank-wiring-room study led, poses some 
highly practical questions. It has been saic in crit- 
icism of the findings that a mere warning that changes 
of industrial process and management policy have 
a disturbing effect upon the routines of worker ad- 
justments is of little value. The essence of industrial 
advance is change and further change. To put itin 
hard-boiled fashion, one cannot refrain from seeking 
to install better methods merely because it shakes up 
old habits. What can be done in such an event? 

Function of Personnel Counselors 

The final section of ‘Management and the 
Worker’ describes a Step in the direction of answer- 
ing that question and points the way for future de- 
velopment, In that section the authors describe a 
program of ‘personnel counseling’ now in effect in 
every department of the company, Trained observers 
and interviewers, developed out of the working per- 
sonnel of the company, are placedineach department, 
They are charged with keeping a running inventory 
of the social situation in their territories, lendinga 
sympathetic ear to every person who wishes to be 
‘interviewed, and interpreting what they see take 
place among the working group from day to day and 
what they are told by those who come to them in 
terms understandable to supervisors and manage- 
ment, These counselors are under seal of secrecy 
as to the identity of persons, but otherwise they 
function topass information up the line about the in 
formal constitution of the working groups they are 
in contact with, to point out the way in which man 
agement policies fit into the actual thinking of the 
workers, and to advise on the effect of changes upon 
the habits andadjustments of the workers, They are 
thus permanent investigators, counselors, confi- 
dants, and advisers, passing up information for the 
guidance of line officers in their dealings with the 
so-called ‘human element,’ 

2 In effect then, this program, putting to prac- 
tical use the theoretical knowledge got from the 
years of research in the Western Electric Company, 
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may conceivably be the first step in a possible new 
development that can combine science and practice 
in an entirely new field, It is too early to see the 
full outline of such a development, but it will come, 
Many persons, learning of the experience summar- 
ized in‘ Management and the Worker,’ have object- 
edthat the findings are of no value outside the West- 
ern Electric Company itself, because the conditions 
of the industry are peculiar to itself, and other in- 
dustries and other concerns have entirely different 
Situations, To make the results useful tothese others 
would require research as long and as costly of time, 
men, and money as that made at Hawthorne, 
A Control System for Human Relations 

But surely thisisa mistaken criticism, For 
the chief result of the research is not that such and 
such conditions turned out to be present at Haw- 
thorne, What the researchers actually found is far 
less important than the manner in which they found 
it. They give us the beginning ofa procedure for a 
continuous running inventory of ‘ control system’ for 
‘human relations’ in industry as objective and as ac- 
curate andas capable of being used in abstract form 
as a basis of executive decision, as any similar 
‘control system’ of financial accounting, physical 
inventory, or production units, 

Thus the next step after ‘Management and the 
Worker’ has got to be, not a mere imitation of the 
research done, however sincere the flattery, but a 
standardization of the kind of evidence that this re- 
search and others like it have unearthed, The ex- 
istence of an informal social organization among 
workers and between workers and their supervisors 
has been demonstrated, and its importance asa 
controlling factor in industrial efficiency, output, 
and morale canbe conceded, All effective industrial- 
relations andpersonnel programs depend upon com- 
munication of information about it up the line, 

Most executive ‘judgment’ is based on anin- 
tuitive appraisal of it and, tobe ‘good judgment,’ must 
take itintoaccount, But without a standardization of 
this information so as to make it comparable for all 
departments, all situations, and all businesses and 
industries, no quick, accurate, and abstract method 
of inventory will be possible. The next step, there- 
fore, isa uniform system of measurementfrom which 
indexes can be constructed and critical points be 
recognized, The engineer, the man skilled as a di- 


agnostician of workers’ social situations, and the 


executive will be on common ground, when this next 
step in the direction of a ‘control system’ for in- 
dustrial relations is successfully vaken, 
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play, mutual aid, infringement of company rules, 
contacts with supervisors, and anything else in the 
way of activity in which one of the group affected 
another, was put down inorderly, chronological fash- 
ion just as it occurred, without reference to any 
standard of right or efficient conduct, merely as a 
description of what actually takes place in a work- 
ing day in a work situation. These data were ar- 
ranged according tothe roles of the individual work- 
ers in them and according to the general kinds of 
worker reactions and worker notions they seemed to 
present. 

This kind of orderly recording of what actu- 
ally takes place among human beings in their inform- 
al and unguarded moments was, in fact, an adapta- 
tion of methods of ‘field work’ in the branches of 
social science, like social anthropology, experiment- 
al social psychology, and sociometry, which are 
closest in spirit to the methods of natural science 
and have so far turned up the most interesting’ re- 
Sults, It is not surprising therefore that this pain- 
staking observation turned up a wealth of informa- 
tion, which, if not altogether new, especially to those 
who have taken partinthe work-a-day life of industry 
nevertheless forced a complete re-examination of a 
great many of the cherished concepts of manage- 
ment in the field of industrial relations, 

t irst- Supervisio 

This observation laid bare the processes by 
which, by means of an informal organization and 
control of one another of their own, the working group 
restricted output to a tigure they felt safeguarded 
them against rate-cutting or rerating, resisted the 
impact of technical changes in the job itself upon 
their established ways of behaving, and forced com- 
promises between their own habits and convenience 
and the rules and policies of supervision and man- 
agement. It must be remembered that all these 
processes were at wori in a situation in which out- 
put and morale were high, a good day’s job was done, 
though it might not equal the fondest hopes of the ex- 
pert concocters of theoretical wage-incentive 
schemes, and as full acceptance of management 
rules and policies in the workroom was present as 
can ever be obtained. The chief problem of first- 
line supervision was well illustrated in this study. 
To be effective, supervision had to compromise at 
some point between the policies of management 
and the demands of the working group among whom 
those policies were to be enforced. The informal 
organization the study revealed, thus in fact, in- 
cluded the relations between workers and supervis- 
ors, and the most effective supervision seemed to 
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be that which reconciled the policies of management 
with the habits of mutual adaptation among the work- 
ers. 

Conversely, the evidence seemed to be that 
the supervision which failed to effect such a com- 
promise was a source of antagonism, lowered morale, 
and increased inefficiency, even though it might be 
logically acting in what, on the basis of manage- 
ment and engineering logic, ought to be the best way 
of meeting management’s needs for greater output, 
a greater personal efficiency from the men, anda 
more willing cooperation in line with their own self- 
interest. For the study illustrated several truisms 
of sociological and psychological investigation and 
showed their great relevance to the practical work- 
ing problems ofindustry. People at work in industry 
act as of the social groups to which they belong and 
as of their status in them. The logical concepts of 
management are not necessarily those of the work- 
ers, and programs for action, like incentive and ef- 
ficiency schemes, are never wholly acceptable by 
those who must work them unless they fit alsointo 
the often seemingly illogical sentiments and ruling 
notions which govern action in the working environ- 
ment among fellow workers. 

Particularly interesting for the engineer 
working in industry is the evidence, corollary to this, 
which the bank-wiring room turned up about the ef- 
fectof the engineer’s work. An engineer engaged in 
making a technological improvement on a work proc- 
ess or introducing a more efficient means of pro- 
duction usually thinks of his work as being directed 
entirely toward the job, and not toward the workers 
themselves. But (apart from any question of re- 
placement of men by machines) the bank-wiring- 
room story shows that this view is not an altogether 
true one. The evidence makes the ‘human element’ 
a pretty tangible thing. The work of the engineer, 
evenif by his own logics it should deal only with the 
‘job,’ in fact has a direct effect upon the habits of 
mutual adjustment among the working group and thus, 
whether the engineer wills it or not, sets up a chain 
of changes in the activity of the workers toward one 
another and toward their supervisors. And these 
changes, if they are followed out, result in very :con- 
crete reactions of resistance, compensation for 
disturbance of routines, and mental readjustment 
of attitudes among the workers as they are informally 
organized among themselves inthe workroom. ‘Sell- 
ing the worker on the change’ may well be possible, 
but only if it is fully known that the change will have 
such effects, and the effects are allowed to work 
themselves out without too great interference. 
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This realization is not altogether new, but it 
is often forgotten and its implications neglected. In 
a time when technical advance isthe order of the day, 
and the social situation of the worker at his work 
is undergoing constant interference with each such 
advance, much can be done to recognize and assist 
the inevitable readjustments that must take place, 
without which no satisfactory working environment 
can build up among those on the job, 

Thus the re-examination of many of the no- 
tions of management and technologists about incen- 
tives, efficiency, and morale in the work group, to 
which the bank-wiring-room study led, poses some 
highly practical questions. It has been saic in crit- 
icism of the findings that a mere warning that changes 
of industrial process and management policy have 
a disturbing effect upon the routines of worker ad- 
justments is of little value. The essence of industrial 
advance is change and further change. To put itin 
hard-boiled fashion, one cannot refrain from seeking 
to install better methods merely because it shakes up 
old habits. What can be done in such an event? 


Function of Personnel Counselors 

The final section of ‘Management and the 
Worker’ describes astep in the direction of answer- 
ing that question and points the way for future de- 
velopment, In that section the authors describe a 
program of ‘personnel counseling’ now in effect in 


every department of the company. Trained observers 
and interviewers, developed out of the working per- 
sonnel of the company, are placed ineach department, 
They are charged with keeping a running inventory 
of the social situation in their territories, lendinga 
sympathetic ear to every person who wishes to be 
‘interviewed, and interpreting what they see take 
place among the working group from day to day and 
what they are told by those who come to them in 
terms understandable to supervisors and manage- 
ment, These counselors are under seal of secrecy 
as to the identity of persons, but otherwise they 
function topass information up the line about the in 
formal constitution of the working groups they are 
in contact with, to point out the way in which man- 
agement policies fit into the actual thinking of the 
workers, and to advise on the effect of changes upon 
the habits andadjustments of the workers, They are 
thus permanent investigators, counselors, confi- 
dants, and advisers, passing up information for the 
guidance of line officers in their dealings with the 
so-called ‘human element,’ 

In effect then, this program, putting to prac- 
tical use the theoretical knowledge got from _ the 
years of research in the Western Electric Company, 
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may conceivably be the first step in a possible new 
development that can combine science and practice 
in an entirely new field, It is too early to see the 
full outline of such a development, but it will come, 
Many persons, learning of the experience summar- 
ized in‘ Management and the Worker,’ have object- 
edthat thefindings are of no value outside the West- 
ern Electric Company itself, because the conditions 
of the industry are peculiar to itself, and other in- 
dustries and other concerns have entirely different 
situations, To make the results useful tothese others 
would require research as longand az costly of time, 
men, and money as that made at Hawthorne, 
A Control System for Human Relations 

But surely thisisa mistaken criticism, For 
the chief result of the research is not that such and 
such conditions turned out to be present at Haw- 
thorne, What the researchers actually found is far 
less important than the manner in which they found 
it, They give us the beginning ofa procedure for a 
continuous running inventory of ‘ control system’ for 
‘human relations’ in industry as objective and as ac- 
curate andas capable of being used in abstract form 
as a basis of executive decision, as any similar 
‘control system’ of financial accounting, physical 
inventory, or production units, 

Thus the next step after ‘Management and the 
Worker’ has got to be, not a mere imitation of the 
research done, however sincere the flattery, but a 
standardization of the kind of evidence that this re- 
search and others like it have unearthed, The ex- 
istence of an informal social organization among 
workers and between workers and their supervisors 
has been demonstrated, and its importance asa 
controlling factor in industrial efficiency, output, 
and morale canbe conceded, All effective industrial- 
relations andpersonnel programs depend upon com- 
munication of information about it up the line, 

Most executive ‘judgment’ is based on anin- 
tuitive appraisal of it and, tobe ‘good judgment,’ must 
take itintoaccount, But without a standardization of 
this information so as to make it comparable for all 
departments, all situations, and all businesses and 
industries, no quick, accurate, and abstract method 
of inventory will be possible. The next step, there- 
fore, isauniform system of measurementfrom which 
indexes can be constructed and critical points be 
recognized, The engineer, the man skilled as a di- 
agnostician of workers’ social situations, and the 
executive will be on common ground, when this next 
step in the direction of a ‘control system’ for in- 
dustrial relations is successfully taken, 





